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HELPS FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 
OVER THE HILL oF DIFFICULTY. 
CHAPTER I. 


H, I am so glad to see you! you are 
just the person I want to help me 
over a difficulty; and glad to see you 
for your own sake, of course,”’ said my 
friend laughing at her own naiveté. 

“ But how is it I find you here?” I 
ask, for my friend is in the kitchen, of 
which I know she is not fond. 

* Well, it is Maggie’s day out, and 
although I hate cooking because I 
always fail, it comes over me once in 
awhile that it is a disgrace to me to 
know nothing about it, so to-day I 

thought, instead of letting Maggie come home to get dinner, 

1 would do it myself, and I have been making some fricasseed 

chicken. Maggie cleaned and cut it up, and I am boiling 

some asparagus, but my trouble is the white sauce, and thick- 
ening the fricassee.” 

I saw two open books on the table that my poor friend had 
evidently been consulting. 

“Well, I only came in for a minute; but what is your 
trouble ?”’ 

“T suppose I’m dreadfully stupid, but Ned is so fond of 
good white sauce that I want to inprove on the dreadful stuff 
Maggie makes, but just listen to this recipe : 

“* Take a piece of butter the size of an egg and an equal quan- 
tity of flour. Stir both over the fire in water or milk enough to 
make it a thick cream.’ 

“Now how am I to know how much flour is the same quan- 
tity as ‘ butter the size of an egg?’ Flour does not come in 
lumps.” 

‘No, the direction is very vague. The only way to manage 
a recipe like that is to weigh the butter against the flour.” 

“Ah, I never thought of that; but then how can I tell how 
much milk or water it will take to make the sauce as ‘ thick 
as cream ?’” 

“The recipe is very badly written, but before we utterly 
condemn it, are you sure there are no general rules in some 
part of the book which will make the directions clearer? For 
instance, does it give in some earlier chapter rules as to how 
much flour thickens a certain quantity of water? Some books 
do that once for all, and then do not refer to proportions 
again, and I think the plan a very good one.” 

| took up the book as I spoke. It was a time-honored 
favorite, but there were no rules given, and I saw too that 
the recipes were given so vaguely they would puzzle any 
i ice, although an experienced woman might be able to use 
them. 


“It is really absurd to give recipes in such a way, for it 


seems to me any one expert enna to make use of ante 
would hardly need to refer to a book for simple things. How- 
ever, I’Jl give you a little lesson by the way which, if you can 
fix in your mind, will help you very much in the question of 
thickening, a really very important part of cookery, for sauce 
that is either watery or stiff as paste is very generally served, 
and it is difficult to say which is most unpleasant. Then. 
again, with thick soups they are generally too thick or too 
thin. Now for the lesson. 

“ One tablespoonful of flour, rather more than level, thick- 
ens half a pint of liquid for sauce, making it like ¢Aick cream. 

“One tablespoonful of flour to a guart of liquid is the right 
proportion for soup, making it like thin cream. 

“Thick ox thin cream are very vague comparisons, but it 1s 
difficult to find better. However, good white sauce (or brown 
for that matter) should mask the back of a spoon; that is to 
say, when dipped into the sauce the metal of the spoon should 
not be visible through it as it runs off. 

“For soup the right thickness is when a very tnin coating 
remains on the spoon after it has been dipped into it, but the 
metal is perfectly visible through it; in fact thin cream, as 
they would call it in a dairy, but thicker than is often sold in 
cities is the consistence for soup.” 

“*A tablespoonful of flour thickens 4a// a pint of liquid for 
sauce. The same quantity thickens a guwart of soup,’ re- 
peated my friend ; “ surely I shall remember that.” 

“Yes, but remember also that the measure means nothing 
unless it is exact. Now make your white sauce while I’m 
here, and you will see exactly how it should be.” 

“Yes, but isn’t it just a little early?” 

“It is, but if you cover it and stand it in boiling water it 
will not be injured. French cooks make a quantity at a time, 
and to prevent a skin forming over it they lay a buttered 
paper on the surface. They use from this for caper sauce, 
lobster sauce, or in fact any sauce whose foundation is white 
sauce. This, however, is by the way.” 

My friend, by my direction, put a good tablespoonful of 
butter and one of flour, not quite rounding, into a small 
saucepan. She let the butter melt, stirring the flour into it 
till it was a thick, yellow cream. When it had bubbled one 
minute she stirring constantly, half a pint of boiling milk was 
poured a// at once into it, the stirring going on vigorously. It 
boiled almost directly and was a smooth, thick and rich 
white sauce. 

“The look of that makes one hungry,” said the delighted 
novice, and I never saw sauce made so quickly. “If I can 
ever make that alone I shall be so proud!” 

“The way to do that will be to try again to-morrow and the 
next day until the recipe is quite familiar to you. I say 
‘try’ but as a fact if you measure exactly and do precisely as 
you have done to-day you will makc it, and not merely ¢ry to 
do so. As to the quickness, that depends. I recommended 
you to put the milk on to boil because as we stood talking we 
could watch it. Then when you have your liquid boiling and 
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the flour and butter cooked beforehand there is nothing to 
do but to put the two together and let them boil up. There 
is then no standing and stirring beyond what is required to 
blend the butter and flour a few seconds after they are mixed 
with the milk. But if you choose you can add cold milk 
(always pouring the whole half pint on at once), or it may be 
added in any stage of heat. The hotter it is the less time it 
will take to come to the boiling point, and the less stirring 
you will have to do.” 

“Well, then about this thickening,” said Laura taking up 
the other book. “ Here you see, after giving directions for 
stewing the chicken, it says, ‘ Roll a bit of butter the size of a 
walnut in flour and stir it into the gravy. Now little as I have 
cooked I’ve done enough to know that ¢Aat can’t be right ; 
yet in the same book the directions for white sauce are, ‘ Roll 
an ounce of butter in flour.” Now how much flour will adhere 
to an ounce of butter, just rolled in it?” 

I laughed outright as I recognized an old, familiar bug- 
bear of my early struggles with cooking-books. How often 
had I too wondered over that formula, ‘ Roll so much butter 
in flour.” I had tried it once or twice and found that I had 
water or milk with butter floating on the top and tiny flecks 
of dough. I think the truth first dawned on.me when I sawa 
recipe in which, instead of ro//ing the butter in flour, I was 
directed to rud some flour and butter together, quantity left 
to the imagination; still rubbing flour and butter together 
would absorb an appreciable amount of the former, and I 
concluded that “rolling” the butter in flour meant really 
working it in it. And if a recipe tells you to work a table- 
spoonful of flour and one of butter together, that is a differ- 
ent matter; in fact I know no better way to thicken a stew, 
only you must take care the butter and flour dissolve gradu- 
ally, and stir it till it does so, otherwise it may boil into a 
little pudding. But it is a better way than mixing flour and 
water or flour and gravy. 

“You have about a pint of gravy there and a good teaspoon- 
ful (which is half a tablespoonful) of flour will thicken it. I 
would make it into a paste with the same amount of butter, 
then stir it gradually into the fricassee, drawing the stewpan 
back while you do it.” 

“A thousand thanks. I’m sure my dinner will now be a 
success, but how could it have been so merely from those 
directions? I wish. people either would not write cookery 
books or else write them well.” 

“ My dear, there are now cookery books that leave nothing 
to your imagination or to your knowledge or no knowledge. 
They are absolutely exact, but we will discuss them another 
day.” 

I left my friend and pondered as I went on the marvelous 
inadequacy of some, I may say all, old cooking-books. The 
era of exact ones, treating cooking as a science, had begun 
but had not borne fruit as in these days, and the one or two 
excellent cooking-books published on these new lines were 
not much known or appreciated except by the few who were 
interested in or attended the then novel cooking school. 

—Catherine Owen. 


Preparei Expressly for Gooo HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE SAYINGS. 
IMPALED BY OUR STEEL PEN AND STEAL SHEARS. 

Slow work is sure work. 

Perhaps never wins a victory. 

There are fifty ways to tell a lie. 
Hard workers are usually honest. 
Next to faith in God is faith in labor. 
Ever look forward, and—“ Remember Lot's wife.” 
If not wise to go with the crowd, it is inconvenient to go against it. 
Do the duty of the present and future duties will be provided for. 


«Stirring constantly till it thickens. 
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SALAD FOR THE UN-SOLITARY. 


“FROM A DELMONICO INSPIRATION TO A CHURCH MISSIONARY 
LuNCH ARTICLE.” 


“O much has been said on the subject of salad that it 
seems like bringing coals to a culinary Newcastle 
to attempt to say anything further. But perhaps 
‘% the subject is like the street cars, in''that there is 
\ always room for one more ; and we all have our ways of 
doing things, a knowledge of which may be useful to 
others, and perfectly new to some. And our ways may 
be as varied as the salads themselves, which range all 
the way from a Delmonico inspiration to the church mission- 
ary lunch article, in which the frugal corn starch seeks to hide 
itself behind the ever aggressive mustard, and the oil is 
conspicuous by its absence. 

The one standard Mayonnaise dressing with its temper 
destroying process of putting in the oil drop by drop, needs 
no description here. But why waste so much valuable time 
and temper which as Mark Twain has said, can be better used 
elsewhere, when you can put in the oil a tablespoonful at a 
time, from the very beginning, if you use an egg beater? ‘Try 
it once and you will never go back to the old way as long as 
you live. And the consistency of the salad is very much 
better too. Use any recipe for Mayonnaise thatyou have and 
like, only spare yourself that oil dropping business. The yolk 
of egg must be beaten a little before the oil is put in; and it 
is an improvement to beat up a teaspoonful of cream with it. 

It is a mistake to use the same dressing for every kind of 
salad. Mayonnaise sauce on lettuce for instance, always 
seems to me like the Irishman’s description of whisky and 
water a “ spoiling of two good things.” And the same sauce 
for potato salad is not nearly as good as the following: Put 
the yolks of two eggs into a bowl and add a saltspoonful of 
salt, a teaspoonful of dry mustard, a pinch of cayenne, the same 
of sugar, a teaspoonful of scraped onion and a tablespoonful 
of sweet cream. Beat vigorously with the egg beater and add 
two more tablespoonfuls of cream and four of oil, alternately, 
beating all the time. Lastly add vinegar to suit the taste, 
(tastes like people, differ) and put the mixture oVer the fire 
This has to be done with 
great care as so much milk and egg have a strong disposition 
tocurdle. Ifthe bucolic cow is a member of your family you 
will find this a much cheaper recipe than one where oil 
alone is used. 

I have been told by an epicure that the French cook always 
adds the salt last in making Mayonnaise dressing ; it is said to 
have some mysterious effect in the way of improvement, but I 
have never been able tosee the slightest difference in the result. 

Potatoes are an invaluable addition to celery salad, in the 
proportion of one-third potato to two-thirds celery. Celery 
salad without the ameliorating potato, always seems to me a 
slippery, unpleasant kind of a dish. 

Delmonico garnishes potato salad with cold boiled beets. 
Judge for yourself how pretty the effect must be of the white 
and yellow salad with its garniture of red beets, upon a bed of 
fresh green lettuce leaves. 

Another kind of combination which is very pretty, is to put 
two kinds of salad on the same platter. Arrange upon 
individual lettuce leaves, alternate spoonfuls of salmon and 
chicken salad, and garnish the whole with olives. The effect 
of the alternate colors, the pink of the salmon and the cream 
white of the chicken is very dainty and effective, besides 
which it enables your guests to make their choice and get what 
suits them best. 

Have you ever tried hot fried scallops with cold Mayonnaise 
sauce? It is delicious. I would not have believed it if I had 


not tried it, and surely such a combination a few years ago, 
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would have been considered something decidedly new under 
the sun. Fried oysters can be used in place of scallops and 
the sauce can be filled with finely chopped olives and pickles, 
in which case it becomes sauce Tartare. 

There is a Hungarian tea dish, which I have never seen 
except in one household, a transplanted Hungarian one. It 
is simply hard-boiled eggs and fresh young onions chopped 
up together and eaten cold. Add to this a Mayonnaise sauce 
and you have a delightful combination. 

‘That is a pleasant custom which the modern housewife has 
of making the salad for dinner before your very eyes as you 
sit at her table. No one wants a heavy Mayonnaise at a still 
more heavy dinner, and the simple French dressing manipu- 
lated by the hostess is a refreshment to body and mind. But 
there is one little point in the making of this dressing which 
I think is known only by a few, and which ought to be known 
by all.. Have a soup-plate beside you and pour into it your 
pepper, salt, oil, a little onion scraped fine and vinegar, and 
then take a lump of ice which can be easily handled by 
sticking a fork firmly into it and stir it round and round in the 
dressing. The little lump of ice acts as a mordant, why I can- 
not tell. This is a French recipe and is invaluable. 

If you want to have your lettuce salad perfect, see that 
every leaf after it is washed is carefully dried on a clean 
napkin before it is brought to the table. Watered silk may 
be very desirable, but watered salad dressing is not. 
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DEATH OF THE ROSES. 


Crimson, pink and snowy petals 
Fall around me, and the air, 

Full of sweetest perfume, greets me 
From the dying roses fair. 


Oh, ye tender blushing roses, 
Yielding spicy fragrance, sweet, 

Fear not I will crush your petals 
As they fall beside my feet. 


For I love them and can fancy 
As I see them helpless lie, 

They had rather. since they’re fallen, 
Choose their own sweet way to die. 


I will let the gentle breezes 
Kiss them as they pass along, 

Let the little birds at twilight 
Sing to them their even song. 


Let the dew-drops give them moisture, 
As they languish in their sight, 

Let the stars look down upon them 
In the silent hours of night. 


Let them wither where they’ve fallen, 
For by Nature’s hand alone 

They were formed, and by her nourished, 
And she claims them as her own. 


Thus shall your fair emblems perish, 
Slowly fade away from sight— 

Leaving each a sweet remembrance— 
Blooming in the mem’ry bright. 


For whene’er a rose is mentioned, 
Memory of its sweetness brings, 
Luscious fragrance, and like tendrils 
Closely round the heart it clings. 


So, ye dying roses fear not 
For your falling petals sweet, 

Fear not I will thoughtless crush them 
As they drop beside my feet. 

Nay, I'll look upon them, thinking 
What a feeling cf repose, 

‘* ' Could we, dying, leave behind us 

Memories fragrant as the rose. 


—Josephine Canning. 


—Jean Gray. 
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COOL HOMES. 


AnpD How To MAKE THEM So. 


HAT sounds refreshing! But 
how am I to have a cool 
house ?” is the lament of many, 
whose surroundings afford.no 
suggestions of coolness, as 
they view them. Let us see 
if that be so. What is one 
great help? Does any thing 
soothe you more than the sight 
of a calm, restful face? But 
one whispers, “such is not 
mine!” But it can be, tired 
friend. Resolve, with Divine 
assistance, to meet cheerfully 
those many trying duties 
which are constantly present- 
ing themselves. The promises 
are yours. This resolution 

: taken, be careful in your dress. 

How often haye you admired your neighbor, as in her cool 

attire, she welcomed her husband home. Put on the most 

suitable one you have, to welcome home your loved ones. 

Even a clean white apron suggests coolness. 

_If you cannot go away forthe summer, or even for a part 
of it, let the summer rest come into your own home, just 
where you are. During the heat of the day, close the blinds, 
so as to keep out the burning rays of the sun ; and have the 
most airy curtains you can afford. 

I knew a lady of refined taste, but slender pocket-book, 
who was three weeks saving the money for scrim curtains for 
her dining-room window. She saved 11 cents the first week, 
g cents the second, and 13 cents the third, having 33 cents, 
cost of 5% yards at6cents per yard. She had no curtain- 
pole, but an old broom handle with a tack in each end, rest- 
ing upon two nails, took its place. She puta hem in the top of 
the curtains just wide enough to slide over the broom handle, 
and the effect was-surprising. 

But some one asks, “ How amI to keep my house cool 
when I have such small rooms, and must have a fire?” Buy 
an alcohol stove, you can accomplish wonders with it ; and 
see if all the family are not cooler for it. Study the ventila- 
tion of your rooms. An awning over a very sunny window or 
door will add greatly to your comfort. A piazza chair, anda 
hammock or a swing, together with a few vines, will make a 
charming place of your unused piazza, or even of your porch. 

Enlist the other members of the household in your plans 
for family comfort and coolness. You will be surprised at 
the happiness they will feel as from time to time, they con- 
tribute their share, perhaps a quaint or rare fan, a Jap 
anese screen or some piece of bric-a-brac for ““ Home.” 

During the warm days, try to have at each meal, one very 
tempting, cool dish. Fruit is best for breakfast. Rice pud- 
dings, also those of tapioca, or gelatine, which have been set 
until very cold are delicious. Decorated with flowers, and 
green leaves, the table is far more attractive than if left un- 
adorned. Have some flowers in each room if possible. It 
will 1est you to look at them. 

Even a clean towel (if you have no light tidies) spread over 
the bright cover of the rocking chair, invites one to take a 
seat, by its very suggestion of comfort and coolness. 

Make the best of what you have, and use everything to the 


| best advantage. Let home be just as cool and inviting as 


you can make it; andere you are aware, summer with its 


warm days will have passed. 
—Ruth H. Nettleship. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRIZES. 


For Best Papers on, No. 1, Fish; No. 2, Eggs; No. 3, Hens 
and Chickens; No. 4, Potatoes; No. 5, Beans. 


First Prize PAPER. 


Subject No, 5.—BEANS. 


SomME WAys WITH BEANS. 
| T is only since modern science has 


come to the rescue of puzzled house- 
keepers, and tables of food values 
been made up after long and care- 
ful chemical and other experiments, 
that the bean has taken its true 
place. From the beginning of his- 
tory it has formed a part of the food 
supply, carried often as an exotic 
by wandering and invading tribes, 
and rejected often at points where 
it would have been most useful. 
The English for example, chose to 
- consider the eating of dried beans as a French notion not to 
be tolerated, and exported their supply as food for slaves 
while slavery still lasted, and even to-day, one discovers in 
rural England, that the prejudice still lingers. On the Con- 
tinent and indeed in many portions of Asia and Africa they 
are a staple, and in the United States no less, though in the 
South they are simply stewed, the baked bean of New Eng- 
land being almost unknown. 

There is a calculation still extant, made by a famous Boston 
divine, of the number of bushels of baked beans he had 
preached to during a pastorate of some thirty years, and the 
dish loses none of its popularity as time goes on. It hasa 
scientific basis too; its combination of pork and a little 
molasses, being an instinctive inclusion of precisely the ele- 
ments required to give the utmost nutrition. The bean is 
rich in nitrogen—a muscle-making factor ; the pork added the 
necessary heat-producing element, essential for the worker in 
a cold climate, and the molasses corrected a certain acrid 
quality and made them more divestible. Long cooking, 
which is essential for beans in any form, reduced the tough 
skins to something manageable. For the hard worker they 
are no objection. With those who take little exercise they 
often disagree, and for this reason may better be removed 
for soups or pureés, by rubbing through a sieve. 

Dried beans of all sorts, require simply a dry, cool place 
for their perfect keeping. In choosing varieties for family 
use, dark ones like the speckled cranberry or the turtle-bean 
are richer in flavor and make the best soup or pureé, while 
the lighter ones are most delicate for stewing. For baking, 
any ordinary dried bean can be used, but the preference is 
generally for the smallest white cranberry bean. Dried 
Limas or butter-beans are the choicest for general table use, 
the latter being a favorite bean in both France and Spain as 
well as in Mexico. 

It is proposed to give here, accurate rules, not only for the 
familiar baked beans and bean porridge of New England, 
with various forms of soups, but methods tested practically 
by the writer while abroad, several of them being fully worthy 
of place by our own national dish. For every rule in every 
country the essential is, long, slow cooking, and where this is 
secured the best qualities of this indispensable vegetable are 
emphasized, and the most sensitive stomach finds them a 
wholesome and appetizing food. Where they are freely used, 
the quantity of meat eaten may well be lessened, as the bean 
abounds in muscle-making material, and at the same time has 
no over-stimulant for the nerves which Americans own in un- 


due proportion, and which need various alterations in our 
present dietary. The Pythagoreans, were a wiser people 
than they are held to be, and the application of some of their 
laws of food would mean purer blood, clearer heads, and a 
dismission of the doctors. Their faith in beans had good 
foundation, and it is another tribute to the Pilgrim mothers, 
that they dropped their English prejudices, discovered the 
proper combinations and placed beans in the front rank of 
vegetables most serviceable to man. 

White Puree of Beans (French.) 

One pint of dried, white beans, the white butter-bean preterred ; 
two quarts of water, two teaspoonfuls of salt, one pint of milk, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, one minced onion, one tablespoonful of 
butter, one saltspoonful of white pepper, a pinch of cayenne, and 
one stalk of celery. Soak the beans over night, and in the morn- 
ing put them over in cold water, and let them come slowly toa 
boil. Cook half an hour; then, pour off this water, add two quarts 
of boiling water and the seasoning and stew slowly for four hours. 
The minced onion should have been fried in the butter till a light 
brown and added with the celery. Half an hour before serving, 
rub through a pureé sieve, and return to the fire. Add the pint of 
milk and when it is at boiling point, a spoonful of flour stirred 
smooth in a little cold water. This binds the pureé, preventing the 
separation of the thick part from ‘the thin, which sometimes takes 
place. It should be smooth and thick as thick cream. A pinch of 
mustard is often added. : 

Brown Puree of Beans (German.) 

For this, any dark bean may be used, allowing the same quantity 
as above and soaking over night. Boil half an hour as directed ; 
then pour off the water and add two quarts of beef stock, a smal! 
slice of ham, three cloves, two teaspoonfuls of salt, half a one of 
pepper, a bay leaf and a shaving of the yellow rind of lemon, with 
a pinch of mustard. Two small onions are to be used fried brown 
in a tablespoonful of butter, half a small carrot and a small turnip 
cut in dice. Boil all very slowly, not less than four hours, adding 
a little boiling water ifitlessens. Then rub through a pureé sieve, 
thicken as in white pureé, boil up once and serve very hot. This 
becomes an ordinary soup by allowing one more quart of stock or 
water, and can be made also with water alone, but is not as rich or 
savory. 

Stewed Beans with Tomato (Italian.) 

Soak any dried bean, but Limas or butter-beans are preferred 
and in the morning boil for fifteen minutes; pour off this water 
and add a quart of fresh boiling water, with a teaspoonful of salt 
and sugar, and half a small red pepper cut fine. In the meantime 
brown a minced onion in two tablespoonfuls of olive oil ; add some 
sprigs of parsley and six tomatoes and stew slowly for half an 
hour ; then, rub through a sieve, thicken with a spoonful of flour 
rubbed smooth in cold water. Let the liquid on the beans quite 
boil away, taking care that they do not scorch; add the tomato, 
let all boil up once and serve hot. Any bean may be treated in 
this manner, the Italians, like the French, using the butter bean, 
almost as large but not as sweet as our Lima. 

Bean Salad. 

Of this there are two forms, one made of cold string beans, 
the other of cold beans dried or fresh as the case may be. The 
prettiest form is a combination, a little mound of the green, string- 
beans with a border of white, boiled beans. In either case a 
mayonnaise dressing is used, though often the beans are marin- 
aded first ; that is, they have a spoonful each of oil and good 
vinegar poured over them and lie in this some hours before using. 
Then two or three spoonfuls of mayonnaise are added, the beans 
are piled on the dish in which they are to be served, and at the last 
are worked with a little more of the mayonnaise to which a tea- 
spoonful of finely minced onion ‘has been added. This is in use 
at all points on the Continent, but in Germany, a thick sauce made 
of sour cream is often substituted and is very nice, though our 
American palates will generally prefer the mayonnaise. A simple 
French dressing, made of two spoonfuls of oil, one of vinegar, a 
saltspoonful of salt and a pinch of cayenne, with a saltspoonful of 
mustard is often used for both string and boiled beans. 

Haricots Lyonnaise. 
This may be used for either string or boiled beans. Cook thor- 
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oughly in salted water, drain it off and let them stand while a 
minced onion is fried ina large spoonful of olive oil or butter. 
Add a teaspoonful of minced parsley, and the juice of a quarter of 
alemon, with a saltspoonful of salt, halfaone of pepper and 
mustard, and a pinch of cayenne. Putin the beans, stir thoroughly 
and serve hot. 

Haricots with Cream Sauce. : 

Any good beans, slowly boiled till very tender. Make a thick 
bechamel sauce, by melting a spoonful of butter in a saucepan and 
add a spoonful of flour. Stir smooth and add one cupful of hot 
milk very slowly, till perfectly smooth and thick. Season witha 
saltspoonful of salt, a pinch of cayenne and half a saltspoonful of 
mace ; pour over the beans and serve. 

Bean Soup with Corn. 

This is excellent made from cold, baked beans. To each pint 
add one quart of boiling water, a slice of onion and half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Boil an hour; rub through a sieve and return to the 
fire,and fortwo quarts of soup allow asmall can of sweet corn 


* chopped fine. Boil for twenty minutes adding a pinch of cayenne 


a teaspoonful of sugar and one of butter and serve. 
Turtle Bean Soup (Philadelphia.) 

For this is required one pint of black beans soaked over night 
two quarts and a pint of water, two small onions minced fine and 
fried brown in two tablespoonfuls of butter, two teaspoonfuls of 
salt, one of sugar, half of a small teaspoonful of pepper, a salt- 
spoonful of mustard and a pinch of cayenne. Boil all together 
slowly for three hours ; rub through a sieve, return to the fire and 
add a tablespoonful of flour or corn starch rubbed smooth in cold 
water. Boil two eggs half an hour, and when cold cut in slices. 
Slice a lemon very thin and put egg and lemon in the tureen, 
pouring the boiling soup upon them. A stalk of celery boiled with 
the beans is animprovement. Serve with croutons or dice of fried 
bread. 

Old Fashioned Baked Beans. 

One quart of dried beans, cranberry preferred, soaked over night. 
In the morning pick them over carefully, as the bad ones are much 
more discernible after soaking than before, and put them over to 
boil. When the skins crack a little, which will be in about an 
hour they are ready for baking. Put them in a deep pan or a bean 
pot, and cover with the water in which they were boiled, adding a 
teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of molasses, and half a pound of 
salt pork, the rind of which has been deeply scored. Press it into the 
beans, and bake them very slowly not less than five hours. It may 
be necessary to add a little more water. They must be moist but 
not sloppy and each bean should be distinct. For those who 
object to pork, two tablespoonfuls of sweet beef-dripping can be 
used, or the same amount of butter. Double the amount of salt if 
no pork is used. 

Old-Fashioned Bean-Porridge. 

This is simply the same amount of beans, boiled with the pork 
very slowly for many hours. Often a piece of salt beef was used 
instead, and sometimes dried corn was added. In Colonial and 
later Cays, a quantity was made at once, and poured into pint or 
quart bowls, and allowed to freeze, a string hanging over the side 
of each bowl, by means of which the lump of frozen porridge could 
be lifted out, and this was carried by wood-cutters or those whose 
work lay out of doors, and heated at noon. 

String Beans. 

These should be young and tender; the ends cut off and the 
bean cut into inch lengths unless very small. Boil one hour; 
drain off most of the water save just enough to moisten; adda 
tablespoonful of butter, a teaspoonful of salt and a pinch of 
pepper. String beans are very seldom cooked enough. For older 
ones, be sure that every particle of string is removed and boil not 
less thantwo hours. Three will subdue the most obdurate bean. 
Succotash. 

This distinctively New England dish, which we owe to the 
Indians, has two methods of preparation; the old-fashioned and 
the new, and I give both, preferring, however, the new, since it 
dispenses with pork. The pork known to our grandmothers had 
none of the diseases of modern pork, and feeding distillery swill 
and other abominations had not come in to add their terrors to 
the eating of a food pronounced unwholesome in the beginning. 


For those who want the flavor, the first rule is given. Boil one 
quart of green beans of any sort, the speckled cranberry preferred, 
for one hour with halfa pound of salt pork, a saltspoonful of 
pepper, and two quarts of boiling water. Boil in another kettle 
one dozen ears of sweet corn, from twenty minutes to half an hour. 
Score down the center of each row; cut and scrape from the cob 
and add to the beans, leaving about a cupful of the water in which 
the corn was boiled, to moisten them. If the pork has not salted 
it sufficiently, add salt to taste. An excellent soup can be made 
by putting together the water in which both corn and beans were 
boiled. There should be about three pints. Add to this one pint 
of milk and when it boils up, thicken with a tablespoonful of corn- 
starch, dissolve fn a little cold water. Add a quarter of a salt- 
spoonful of cayenne pepper, a teaspoonful of sugar, and a table- 
spoonful of butter, with any succotash that may have been left. 
Boil up once and serve hot. 

For the more modern variety, take a pint of lima or butter 
beans, six ears of corn, and boil the length of time given above. 
Mix the corn and beans as directed, and add a cupful of milky-a 
tablespoonful of butter, a tablespoonful each of salt and sugar and 
a saltspoonful of cayenne. Boil up once and serve. For winter 
use, canned corn and dried Lima beans make excellent succotash, 
the beans being soaked over night and boiled slowly an hour and 
ahalf. If shaker dried corn is used, this must also be soaked 
over night and boiled in the water in which it was soaked. 

To Keep Green Beans. 

The present system of canning has made it almost unnecessary 
for the housekeeper to study methods, since it is cheaper to buy, 
above all, if it can be done in quantities at wholesale rates, than 
to spend time in preparation. Butin remote districts where buy- 
ing is hardly practicable, string beans may be treated in two ways. 
They can be cooked thoroughly but without any seasoning and 
canned in glass or in tin, being careful to the utmost in admitting 
no air, as vegetables are more difficult to keep well than fruits. 
The second method is to put a layer of beans in a deep stone pot 
and then a Jayer of salt, adding day by day till the jar is full. 
Cover closely, and when to be used, soak over night like dried 
beans, in order to remove the salt. 

—Helen Campbell. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MOTHER AND WIFE. 


Two windows face the highway, 
Two faces guard the panes, 

For a loved one’s swift home-coming ; 
And the rainy daylight wanes. 


The hour has struck; he comes not ; 
They softly talk awhile, 

But silence falls between them; 
Again they watch the stile. 


The wife, with poetés fancy 
Sits in a blissful dream 
Waiting her lord’s returning, 
In her eyes the love-light’s beam. 


The mother, wrinkled and white-haired, 
Leans on the window-sill, 

A smile on her saintly visage, 
Time-worn, yet lovely still. 


Which pair of eyes is keener? 
On whom does the vision burst? 
One murmurs, Now he’s coming ! 
The mother sees him first ! 


Ah, yearning heart of a mother! 
Tender as summer skies, 

Can wealth of wite’s devotion 
Surpass thy sacrifice? 


O wife! thy dear gift cherish! 
The mother yields to thee 

Her treasure, joy, and comfort ; 
Crown thou his destiny, 

—Adaline Hohf Beery. 
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Original in Goop HoUSEKEEPING. 


IN DREAMLAND. 


Hush-a-by, baby, close thine eyes ! 
Mother will sing sweet lullabies ; 
Softly the cradle will be rocked 
Till pretty eyelids sleep has locked 
And you are away in Dreamland, 
In Dreamland. 


Hush-a-by, little one, daylight dies 
While I am singing lullabies. 
Where does it vanish, baby dear? 
Into that land so far, so near, ’ 
The land of sleep called Dreamland, 
Called Dreamland? 


‘Hush-a-by, babe. What dims mine eyes 
While I am singing lullabies ? 
What if the darkness knew no day! 
What if my darling stayed alway, 
To evermore dwell in Dreamland, 
In Dreamland ! 


— William S. Lord. 


Original in Gooo HOUSEKEEPING. 


A SUMMER VACATION, 
In A FAMILY OF ONE GIRL AND Sx Boys. 
“ T’is an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 


} HE old saying flitted across my mental 
firmament leaving behind a trail of 
grim comfort as I found myself one 
sultry June day in a crowded city 
utterly prostrated in mind and body 
by an exhausting period of mental 
overwork. ‘The physician ordered 
rest, but how to secure the boon 


chaperone precluded a trip to the sea- 
shore, and social demands rendered 
inadvisable a visit among rich rela- 
tives. At this juncture, a loved aunt, 
the mother of a large family, and considerably straitened 
financially, wrote extending an invitation to spend the coming 
summer vacation with her, and although it was then earlier in 
the season than her invitation contemplated, the exigencies of 
the case rendered me anxious to accept her hospitality at 
once. But how lay upon her already overburdened shoulders 
the labor and expense of entertaining a guest? and a mone- 
tary consideration would have wounded. 

At length it was suggested that I become for the time being 
a member of the household to direct the education of the 
children and at the same time be perfectly free to assist in 
any home duties that strength would permit or inclination 
suggest—in short, to take the place of an elder daughter. 
This arrangement was particularly satisfactory to me, for the 
reason that having no home of my own it was a pleasure to 


become interested in those that others had been fortunate | 


enough to make. And then, I always could get along well 
with boys, of which her family mainly consisted, there being 
six, while the youngest child was a bright little maiden of 
some seven summers. So the problem was satisfactorily 
solved. 

A journey of two days brought me from the hot, stifling 
atmosphere of close brick walls and heated stone flagging to 
the quiet coolness of frame dwellings sheltered among trees, 
and streets that knew no harder paving than saw dust. 

My first act after welcome greetings had developed the 
home feeling was to step to the open doorway and inhale the 
delicious fragrance wafted from a field of clover on the 
opposite side of the street. This evoked a burst of laughter 


became a question. The lack of a | 


from the children, who thought they had never before 
witnessed anything quite so verdant in a city girl. However 
they soon ceased to notice such little eccentricities, and we 
became fast friends. The morning hours were devoted to 
study, the afternoons to play on the part of the children, while 
the mother and I either sewed or took pleasant rambles in 
the adjacent woods. 

Naturally, under the circumstances, I was early initiated 
into the various economies that a limited income rendered 
necessary in this family of seven healthy, growing, romping 
children: One afternoon the dear aunt brought out some 
towels and tablecloths for me to repair while she reinforced 
the seats of several pairs of juvenile pants. At her sugges- 
tion the torn and weak places were to be darned upon the 
sewing machine, a process which while similar to needle darn- 
ing proved so much stronger and evener, looked so much 
better when laundried, and was so much more quickly 
executed, that I was glad to have learned it. ‘ 

First a colored basting thread was run by hand on each 
side of the rent for a guide, to indicate how far the stitching 
should extend and to secure uniformity of outline. The 
material was placed under the presser-foot with the needle 
close to the guide thread and a row of stitching run directly 
across the tear as far as the guide thread on the opposite side, 
holding the material firm and slightly stretched with both 
hands that it might not pucker. Then by touching the wheel 
the machine was stopped with the needle down, the presser- 
foot raised, the goods turned half-way around, and another 
line of stitching run close to and parallel with the first, stop- 
ping at the first guide thread. The wheel was again checked 
with needle down, presser-foot raised, towel turned back to 
first position, and a third parallel line of stitching run. When 
the entire rent had been stitched over backwards and forwards 
in this manner it was crossed in the opposite direction, 
although the darning was even then so firm as to render the 
cross-stitching unnecessary except in the center where the 
hole had been. 

I had always supposed that if a machine were run over an 
open space without any material under it that the threads 
would pucker and knot, and perhaps break the needle, but to 
my surprise, it ran on, the threads winding around each other 
and filling in the hole in the strongest and most substantial 
manner. There were only two precautions to be observed, 
which also apply to hand darning, viz: that the tension on 
the thread used be a little loose, and that the darn be made 
large enough to reach the strong part of the material, other- 
wise a new hole will be soon found alongside the darn caused 
by the strength of the repaired portion drawing upon the weak 
threads surrounding it. 

In this manner the holes in the best tablecloths and towels 
were mended, and the thin weak places stitched over, and it 
would have delighted the eye of any good housekeeper to 


have seen this pile of linen when it returned from the laun- 
dry ; the towels were almost as strong as new ones, and the 
torn places in the table linen were so smooth that the darn 
was scarcely perceptible. 

I found that this method of repairing was capable of applica- 
tion to many other articles than plain table linen or towels. 
Where the ends of neck-bands or wrist-bands of shirts had 
become parted from the body, they were again firmly and 
smoothly attached in this way, and even the worn buttonholes 
and the weak parts around them were made whole in the same 
manner. 

There are some things, however, that cannot be darned by 
the machine without an extra attachment, as for instance 
hosiery, and this, as well as rents in dresses, is best repaired 
by hand. : 

In looking over the pile of linen, of course we found some 
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tablecloths in which the holes had become too large for any- 
thing but the most conspicuous of “ patches.” ‘These had 
been laid on one side and became the next object of attack. 
A little measuring evolved from the stronger parts a number 
of equal-sized squares. In these threads were drawn to 
indicate the depth for a fringe, and a row of machine stitch- 
ing run all around just where the thread had been drawn. 
Then the “ wee bit ” daughter thought it a delightful pastime 
to sit by mamma and fringe them out, thus making every day 
table napkins, which when nicely ironed and placed beside 
eich plate really looked excellent, and served the double pur- 
pose of accustoming the children to the proprieties of the 
table and at the same time enabling mamma to reserve her 
fine napery for Sundays and extra occasions. The remnants 
ot the old linen were consigned to the bag of waste pieces, to 
which access was frequent for the “ piece of rag” ever in 
demand among romping children. 

[t was aunt’s custom to select her boys’ clothing as far as 
possible of two harmonizing colors, one for Sunday and the 
other for week-day wear, so that when an every-day garment 
became worn out the Sunday one could be impressed into 
service without seeming incongruous, or making the wearer 
feel ill-dressed. When having a suit made to order, she 
usually purchased an‘extra set of the buttons and an addition4l 
quarter yard of the cloth, but also stipulated that the pieces 
left over be sent home with the suit, for mending purposes, 
and as the orders from that one family formed quite an 
item, the tailor was very willing to be accommodating in 
the matter. ' 

She. was also careful to have the coats made long enough 
in the back to pass the seat of the pants, so that when repairs 
became necessary in that quarter the patches were hardly ever 
visible. When the fronts of coats and vests had become so 
worn that even remaking the button-holes over a strengthen- 
ing piece would not answer, the button-holes were closed over 
with twist or linen thread, the buttons sewed directly upon 
them, and new holes worked upon the opposite side, and with 
the addition of new binding the garment was presentable 
again for some time. But in spite of all these precautions, 
supplemented by careful remodeling of the larger boys’ 
clothing for the smaller, it would sometimes happen that keep- 
ing whole the knees and seats of the nether garments would 
exhaust her stock of mending material, and as a last resort a 
piece would have to be taken from the shoulders of the vest 
where it was covered by the coat, substituting some harmoniz- 
ing goods in its place. 

One of the items upon which aunt most particularly insisted 
was, that the children should have a goodly supply of 
handkerchiefs, but to procure and keep a stock of these at 
even the moderate cost of ten to fifteen cents apiece was 
difficult; so home made ones had to be substituted and 
proved a success. In looking over and planning dresses for 
the summer there were a number of cambric and lawn skirts 
that were either out of style, or too thin in parts to do service 
again in the same -capacity. These were submitted to a 
course of treatment somewhat similar to the tableclotlis. 
They were carefully ripped up and the best portions of the 
plain white ones cut into handkerchiefs the same size as store 
ones, allowing for a hemstitch. After drawing a couple of 
threads, the hem was neatly basted down and a single row of 
machine stitching run directly upon the drawn threads, thus 
giving the effect of a regular hemstitch. These constituted 
the common handkerchiefs for aunt and the larger boys and 
they looked so nice and wore so long as to have repaid the 


trouble of genuine hemstitching had there been leisure | 


for it. The figured lawns were cut in the same manner, but 
on them only a simple narrow turn was made with the 
hemmer. These were relegated to the junior members of 


the family who were not disposed to be either particular 
or careful. 

Next came the renewal of worn aprons. Those for the 
kitchen had been made chiefly of two breadths of gingham, 
with a simple hem at the bottom and band at the top. In 
some the front was worn thin, in others holes had already 
appeared there. It required but a short time to renew these 
so that they lasted six months longer. The band was ripped 
off, then cut away and the center seam opened. Then tie 
two outside selvages were sewed together to form the center, 
what had been the bottom became the top, a new hem was 
made and the band replaced, and the apron was second only 
to a bran new one. 

Naturally, the accomplishment of all this required the 
expenditure of considerable time, but aunt observed in self- 
justification, that in order to live well one must spend either 
money or time, and if the supply of the former were not 
adequate, the latter must fill the gap. However, in reality 
her time was well repaid, as a tidier home or better appearing 
lot of children was not to be found in the village, even among 
families of much larger income. 

These are but a few of the many ways in which this good 
womza proved herself a helpmate to her husband, and 
accustomed her children to the refinements of life even under 
the most adverse circumstances. 

In the quiet contentment of a home where the soul-grinding 
appearance of poverty was dispelled by management like 
this, my summer vacation was passed, and when in the early 
autumn restored health, and duties not to be longer neglected, 
recalled me to city life, I carried with me memories of one 
good housekeeper who fully merited the title, and of one 


home that was a home indeed. 
—Cuno Vidall. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TRIFLES. 


**Moments make the year, and trifies life.’’ 


It was only a little word 
Spoken to one in pain, 

Yet sweet as the song of bird 
It returned again and again. 


It was only a few simple flowers 
Touched with the breath of spring, 

Yet they whispered of sunshine and showers, 
Of new life on the wing. 


It was only a tender caress, 
A touch of peace and calm, 
Yet upon a soul’s distress 
It fell like healing balm. 


It was only a gentle letter, 
From out the heart of a friend, 
Yet all the hours grew sweeter 
That the message had been penned. 


It was only a warbling note 
From one of God’s sweet birds, 
A little earth breasted blue-coat 
Singing his songs without words. 


It was only some soft fleecy cluuds, 
White as the wings of a dove, 
Slowly sailing in crowds 
O’er the infinite blue above. 


It was only a sentence or two 

From the page of a favorite buok, 
Vet all the long day through, 

A heart fresh courage took. 


It was only—so on and on, 
For life is a chain of rings, 
And earth’s purest pleasures are won 
By heeding the little things. 
—Lisa A. Fletcher. 
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Original in Goop HousEKrEPING. 
THE OHILDREN OF THE. HOUSELOLD. 


Pansy’s PANsy PARTY. 


HE pansies outside were nodding and 
dancing in the bright April sunshine, 
looking, with their queer, knowing faces, 
like a group of fairies gossiping to- 
gether. The Pansy inside, stood with 
tears in her bright eyes, looking like the 
other half of the proverbial April day. 
She was still standing so, when she 
heard a light footstep behind her, and 
then a pair of firm hands turned the 
doleful little face to the light. 

“What! Crying, Pansy? Why, what 
is the matter?” 

“Why you see, Auntie, it’s almost my 
birthday, and I want to have ‘our twelve’ 
here, but I don’t know what to do. Everything is so old 
now! I’ve tried and tried to think, but I just can’t find any- 
thing new.” 

““Soap-bubble, bean-bag, donkey-parties? Those are all 
good fun,” suggested Auntie. 

“Yes, I know it, especially the donkey,” said Pansy, a faint 
smile creeping around her mouth as she remembered how the 
donkey’s tails had been distributed over the room, “but we 
have had them all.” 

“ How would a pansy-party do, then?” 

“A pansy-party? I never heard of one. Isit fun? And 
how do you do it, and—” 

“Don’t overwhelm me, Pansy,” laughed Auntie. “If you 
will ask your questions one at a time, I’ll try to answer them.” 

“T won’t ask any,” said Pansy. “But just tell me every- 
thing about it, and I’ll keep quiet.” 

It took some time to tell “everything about it,” but ap- 
parently the interview was entirely satisfactory, for two days 
later eleven perplexed and eager boys and girls had received 
an invitation to a “ pansy-party.” 

For the next week Pansy was daily plied with questions, 
but she would tell nothing, and the eleven perplexed and 
eager boys and girls—still more eager and perplexed after a 
week of vain conjectures—presented themselves promptly at 
the hour on Wednesday evening. The parlor was brightly 
lighted, and decorated with pansies, and the pretty little 
hostess herself wore a cluster of the purple and golden flow- 
ers. As she greeted each one, she gave him (or her) a strip 
of green tissue paper with a pin in the end, and when her 
guests saw at the end of the room a sheet having an immense 
pansy painted upon it, they knew at once what it meant and 
boldly advanced, blindfolded, to pin the stem in the right 
place. The most successful one received a pot of blooming 
pansies, and the one who distinguished himself by putting the 
stem the farthest from the pansy, a pansy fortune teller. 

After this Pansy announced “literary pansies,” and, greatly 
enjoying the puzzled glances of her friends, led the way into 
another room where, on the table, there appeared to be a 
veritable bed of pansies ; a bed of pansies it was, but of paper 
ones, and each one enclosed a quotation. Pansy gave each 

guest a tiny blank book and a fancy pencil with a bow of 
purple and gold ribbon on the end, and then told them to 
take a dozen pansies apiece. “And the two who can give 
the authors of the most quotations shall have prizes,” she 
said. “You see it was so near the time for our literature ex- 
amination that I thought this would be a good review for us, 
and I asked Miss Eliot to give me the quotations. I haven't 
seen them, so I can try with you.” 

At first the faces were rather sober, but as one ridiculous 
or appropriate quotation after another was read, all thought 


of lessons vanished, and a merry time they had. The first 
prize was a book of quotations—a little holiday gift-book, 
whose cover had been taken off and a cover with a few stray 
pansies, and “ Pensees” in fancy lettering painted upon it, 
was put in its place. The second prize was a photograph of 
a noted author, the date of the pansy-party being written on 
the back. 

They were still laughing over the quotations, when Auntie 
brought in a dozen tiny cards, each with a pansy painted upon 
it, and giving one to each of tze twelve, told every boy to take 
down stairs the girl whose pansy was the same color as his 
own. It didn’t take long to do that, you may be sure, and six 
merry couples were soon finding their seats at the table. 
How did they do it? Why, at each plate was a tiny cluster 
of pansies to match the cards; there were purple, deep red, 
blue, white, gold and brown, and a lar;e bowl of pansies in 
the center of the table repeated all the colors. 

After the ice-cream and cake had been disposed of, Pansy 
still kept her seat, and her friends, wondering what was to 
come next, saw two large dishes, one filled with purple and 
the other with golden paper pansies. 

“More ‘literary pansies,’” sighed one boy. (N. B.—He 
had not won a prize for his quotations.) 

“No,” answered Pansy guily, “it is ‘Pansy predicaments’ 
this time. Each girl take a predicament—one of the purple 
ones that is—and each boy a remedy (a yellow one) for the 
first time ; afterward we can reverse it.” And she led by read- 
ing from her pansy, “ What would you do if you should never 
grow any taller?” in answer to which her partner. promptly 
read, “I should scrub the spot with sapolio.” Questions and 
answers flew merrily round until the dishes were empty, and 
an exclamation from one of the girls as she glanced at the 
clock, told that the time had passed all too quickly. 

The little party broke up soon after that, but not until Pansy 
had been assured many times that her pansy party was a 
complete success, 

“ But it must have taken a great deal of time and money,” 
you say. 

It did take some time, but not so much as one would think, 
and the expense was very small. The “stemless” pansy can 
be drawn roughly with colored crayons in a very short time, 
and one or two sheets of tissue paper at a cent a sheet, will 
furnish all the stems needed. For “literary pansies,” three 
or four sheets of different colored tissue papers are used. 
The pansies are pieces of paper cut in five scallops, and the 
quotations (selected from any book of familiar quotations) 
are legibly written and twisted up in them. The little blank 
books cost a cent apiece and the pencils—which can be used 
as souvenirs—are the little “engagement” pencils at thirty 
cents per dozen. The ribbon used is the narrow ficof edge, 
which costs twenty cents a piece, but the bows can easily be 
dispensed with. ‘Pansy predicaments” are made in the 
same way as the “literary pansies,” the predicaments being 
wrapped in one color and the remedies in the other. If it is 
impossible to have the cards painted, there is another very 
pretty way to make them. Take half as many cards as there 
are guests and write, or better still, print, in fancy letters and , 
pansy colors, some pretty or appropriate quotation on each. 
Then cut each card diagonally, and let every boy find the girl 
w.ose card completes his own quotation. As for the prizes 
—which, by the way, are not at all necessary—any little thing 
will do. If one can paint, some small gifts can easily be 
made, and if not, a little ingenuity will do wonders, since even 
the interminable pen-wipers can be made to resemble pansies. 
And the pansies? Well, if you have none of your own, and 
cannot afford to buy them, just wait until spring and let your 
pansy-party be a violet-party instead. 

—Dorothy Nelson. 
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KITTY’S IN THE KITOHEN. 
Kitty’s in the kitchen! This is how I know— 
Sounds of mirthful laughter are floating from below, 
Smell of fragrant cooking scenting all the breeze, 
Scraps of busy singing,—pleasant signs are these! 


If I tiptoe softly down the wooden stair, 

Push the swing-door gently,—what a sight is there! 
All the maids are busy, Kitty flies about ; 

Dainty scarlet slippers peeping in and out. 


Curly locks all fastened from a glowing face, 
Little figure moving full of life and grace. 

To and from the oven how many steps she takes ! 
I’ve a pleasant fancy that Kitty’s baking cakes! 


Soon the door is opened :—dainty, warm and brown 
Comes the queen of sponge-cakes, lightest in the town. 
Quick! I’ll hasten up-stairs lest I’m caught at that; 
When Kitty’s in the kitchen she’s an autocrat ! 
—Florence E. Pratt. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PIOKLES.* 
‘* Who peppered the highest was surest to please.” 
SOUR PICKLES. 

T is surprising how many varieties of vegetables 
and fruits are used for pickling. A dinner or 
lunch without pickles of some kind is incom- 
plete. When used judiciously and made prop- 
erly, they give one an appetite and are whole- 
some. Home-made ones are much more health- 
ful and better. Dealers wish to preserve the 
natural color of. cucumbers and other green 
pickles and often resort to unscrupulous meth- 
ods to color them, such as heating the vinegar 
in copper and brass kettles or adding poisonous 

aememame substances. Brass or copper kettles should 

5S eS never be used for making pickles. 
Pickled Cauliflower. A 

Take solid heads, cut in small pieces so they will go ina can 
without breaking; wash well and cook in hot, salted water from 
three to five minutes. The salt not only seasons it but keeps it 
from coming to pieces as itis very tender. Skim out carefully 
into cold water which sends the salt all through it, then put into 
glass cans or small jars; prepare vinegar with about one teacupful 
of white sugar to two quarts of pure cider vinegar and one-half 
cupful of whole, white mustard seed,—let the vinegar boil and pour 
on the cauliflower. Fill the can full and screw the cover on. 
Pickled Beets. 

Select smooth, red ones, wash clean with a brush, but do not 
cut them, as they will bleed and lose their sweetness. Boil in 
plenty of water until soft, then take out into a pan of cold water, 
take off the skin as soon as cool enough; slice into a pitcher or 
jar and pour vinegar over them while warm. Cover as soon as 
cold. If too sour add a cupful of sugar to the vinegar and heat. 
They will be ready for use the next day. If you wish fresh 
pickled beets warm for dinner, cook so to have them done an hour 
before the noonday meal,—slice into a vegetable dish, sprinkle a 
little salt over them, and put vinegar to heat, to which add a piece of 
butter. When hot pour over beets and keep in warming oven 
until ready to serve. 

Green Tomato Pickles. 

Pick your tomatoes before they begin to ripen or there has been 
any frost, take off the stems and wash, cut in slices, not too shin 
and put in a jar with salt between the layers and leave twenty-four 
hours. Strain through a colander, prepare vinegar in a porcelain 
kettle and when boiling put in as many tomatoes as will cook 
well. Becareful not to leave them in long,—skim out into a colan- 
derand drain before putting them in a jar. After they are all 


* Many of these recipes have been given in detail or substance, in former issues 
of Goop HOVSEKEEPING, but the pertinence and usefulness, at this season of 
the year, of the combined series, of both original and comp‘led recipes,as con- 
secutivly given here will be apparent to thrifty housekeepers and those who desire 
to be such.— Editor ef Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


cooked prepare new vinegar ; to every four quarts add two pounds 
of brown sugar, one ounce of whole cloves, two ounces of ground 
cinnamon tied in a bag, five or six large, green peppers (seeds 
taken out) chopped fine,—boil together in vinegar fifteen minutes 
and when nearly cold pour on tomatoes. 

Pickled String Beans. 

Select either the white wax beans or nice, tender, green ones,— 
break off the ends and take off the strings if there are any and 
wash, put in a kettle of hot water which is salted. Cook carefully 
so they will keep whole. Skim out in a jar and pour vinegar over 
them which has one-half of a pound of sugar to every quart of 
vinegar, if you do not want them very sour. 

Green Peppers or Mangoes. 

Take two dezen large, green peppers and cut the tops off one 
inch from the top, take out the seeds and throw away, put the 
peppers in salt brine in a jar and leave them two days.. Chopa 
head of nice white cabbage and add three tablespoonfuls of white 
mustard seed, a little salt and a teacupful of grated horse-radish. 
Stir well together and fill the peppers. Sew the tops on with white 
thread and put in a jar and pour hot vinegar over and cover with 
horse-radish leaves and a plate to keep them covered. When cool 
tie up and let them stand four weeks before using. When you 
wish to use take out the thread and cut up in small pieces. 

Chow Chow. 

One peck of green tomatoes, five onions, three heads of solid 
cabbage, one dozen green peppers, Chop each separately and 
then mix together and put ina coarse, linen bag and drain over 
night. Putina porcelain kettle three pounds of brown sugar, 
one-half teacupful of grated horse-radish, a teaspoonful of ground, 
black pepper, a teaspoonful of ground mustard, a tablespoonful of 
whole white mustard and atablespoonful of celery seed. Cover 
with vinegar, boil and pour on pickles in a jar. If you wish it to 
be yellow, add curry powder to the vinegar. 

Pickled Cabbage. 

Select a solid head of cabbage, slice very fine, put in a jar and 
cover with boiling water. When cool drain off all the water, cover 
with grated horse-radish, add a little whole, black pepper, cinna- 
mon and whole cloves ; cover with hot vinegar and tie up. — 
Piccaililli. 

One peck of green tomatoes, half a dozen green peppers, one 
solid head of cabbage; chop the tomatoes and squeeze them 
through a bag, chop the cabbage and mix all together, sprinkle over 
with halfa pint of salt and let it stand all night; then drain 
through a colander and pack inajar. Take two pounds of brown 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of ground cinnamon, two of whole white 
mustard seed, half a pint of grated horse-radish and add enough 
cider vinegar to cover the pickle, heat boiling hot and pour on the 
pickle. After it is cold cover with horse-radish leaves which 
prevents pickles from moulding and put a small plate or saucer 
inside the jar, upside down over the pickle to keep all under vinegar. 
Mixed Pickles. 

Taxe half a peck of green tomatoes, one quart of sliced onions, 
half a peck of cucumbers pared and sliced, two heads of cauli- 
flower, cut in small pieces ; put all in a jar and sprinkle salt 
between layers. Leave until the next day and then drain 
through a colander. Toone gallon of vinegar add two pounds 
of brown sugar, two or three green peppers cut up, one-half 
cupful of celery seed, half an ounce of allspice, and scald 
together. Put the pickles ina jar and stir in one cupful of white 
mustard seed, one-half cupful of grated horse-radish and pour the 
hot vinegar over the pickles and cover with horse-radish leaves 
and a plate (bottom side up) and tie up when cold. 

Pickled Onions. 

Peel very small onions with a sharp knife, put in a jar and leave in 
salt water five days, changing brine every other day; keep them 
covered well; pour off the brine and pour on scalding hot brine 
and leave until cold. Drain through a colander and put in wide 
mouthed bottles. Fill the bottles full with good cider vinegar, 
adding ginger root and spices if you wish. Put in cork and seal. 
Mixed Pickles No. 2. 

Two hundred small cucumbers, six large, green peppers (take 
out the seeds and cut up fine), three large heads of cabbage, three 
of cauliflower cut up nicely, ten sliced onions, a few roots of horse- 
radish cut up fine, two quarts of green string beans cut twice into 
two or three quarts of green tomatoes sliced,—cover with common 
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salt twenty-four hours. Then drain thoroughly several hours. 
To this add half a pound of black and white mustard seed mixed, 
a teaspoonful of black pepper,—heat vinegar enough to cover the 
pickles and pour on hot and let stand three or four days; then 
pour off the vinegar and heat again and pour on pickles and let 
them remain a week. Pour off the vinegar at the expiration of the 
week and throw away. Heat new vinegar and pour on. When 
cold add grated horse radish from one to two cupfuls if you wish. 
Cover with horse-radish leaves and a plate. Tie up securely. 
Cucumber Pickles. 

Pick every day from the vines, if ‘you have them in the garden, 
so they will not get too large. If you do not have enough to filla 
can one day, put in a cool cellar until next day ;,then, wash, wipe 
and put inacan. Use one tablespoonful of salt and fill the can 
with boiling vinegar. Let them stand one week, then pour off and 
throw’ away the vinegar and heat new, to which add one-halfa 
pound of sugar to a quart of vinegar and spices if you wish. Pour 
over the cucumbers and screw the cover on. 

Cucumber Pickles No. 2. 

To one peck of small cucumbers take one-half pint of common 
barrel salt and put it into enough boiling water to cover the pickles ; 
pour it on them hot and let them stand in the jar twenty-four hours, 
pour the brine off and heat and pour over them again. Repeat 
every morning until the fourth morning, throw away the brine and 
pour over boiling water and let standtwenty-four hours. If plump 
they are ready to be put in vinegar, if shriveled pour on boiling 
water again; then put in cans and jars add small pieces of horse- 
radish root. Put in small bags of cloves and cinnamon and tie up, 
one in each can or jar. Have the cans hot and fill with boiling 
hot vinegar. Screw the cover on. These will keep a year. 
Pickled Eggs. 

Boil fresh eggs four or five minutes, put in cold water and take 
off the shell, then, put in a small jar or pitcher and pour cold 
vinegar over them. They are ready for use the next day. When 
you wish to use them, cut them in halves. 

Pickled Walnuts. 

Gather green walnuts and those that are so tender a pin can be 
easily pushed into them. They cannot be used after the shell has 
begun to form. Soak in salt brine from ten days to two weeks. 
Prepare a vinegar with pepper corns, mace, ginger root and cloves ; 
after taken out of the brine dry and pour the vinegar over them and 
leave until next day, then pour off and heat and pour over again. 
In a few days heat the vinegar and pour again and tie up securely. 

Mushrooms are sometimes pickled only in brine and are 
useful in gravies in the winter and sometimes in vinegar. 

Nasturtiums. The fruit or seeds of the common nastur- 
tium make nice pickles which are a good substitute for the 
foreign capers in sauces and are nice in mixed pickles. 

The celebrated Spanish pickle is made of red cabbage and 
slices of Spanish onions. The spices used are black and 
white pepper corns, ginger root and mace. 

Sweet Pickles. 

Select firm, sound peaches not too ripe, cling-stones preferred. 
Place in a large pan and pour boiling water over them, turn them 
over and pour the water off. Takeathin knife, a silver one pre- 
ferred so it will not make the peach black, and peel off the skin 
which will come off without wasting any, after they have been in 
boiling water. Prepare one gallon of cider vinegar in a porcelain 
kettle, add six pounds of nice, brown sugar, and two ounces of 
cinnamon Boil together fifteen minutes and skim, then drop the 
peaches into syrup, being careful to leave them in but a few 
minutes, skim them out into cans,—either one or two quart cans 
will do. Fillthe cans with syrup and screw on the cover tight. 
They keep perfect a year and | have kept them two years. 

Sweet Apple Pickles, ‘ 

Take half a bushel of ripe, but hard sweet apples. Select smooth, 
good shaped ones rather under medium size, peel evenly, leaving 
the stems on. Leave the apple whole, if not wormy. When you 
find one that is wormy cut it in halves and core, throwing the pieces 
into another dish ;—so you will soon have one dish of whole ones 
and another dish of halves. It will take about four quarts of vine- 
gar and eight pounds of brown sugar, two ounces of ground cinna- 
mon, one ounce of cloves, anda little stick cinnamon. Prepare 


half the quantity first, cooking the vinegar and sugar together and 
adding the spices. When boiling put in enough apples to cook 
nicely; turn them over occasionally. When you can puta fork 
through them easily skim out in a one-gallon jar and cook more 
until all are done. Then, prepare the rest of the sugar and vinegar 
and pour over them. Be sure and have the vinegar cover the ap- 
ples. When cool turn a saucer bottom-side up over them and tic 
up securely. They are good the same day they are prepared and 
will keep six or eight months nicely in a cool, dry place. They are 
just as good as pickled peaches. 

Pickled Water Melon. 

Take water melon rinds and cut in square chunks, put in salt 
and water over night, skim out and put in clear water a little while. 
After taking out of the water weigh them, then put on the stove in 
a porcelain kettle of warm water and boil slowly until tender and 
transparent. To seven pounds of rinds use four and one-hal{ 
pounds of sugar, one quart of vinegar, one-quarter of an ounce o{ 
cloves, one and one-half ounces of cinnamon and a few cassia 
buds. Boil all together and pour over the water melon in a jar. 
It is better to put the spices ina bag. After standing two days 
pour off the vinegar and heat, pour it over the pickles again and 
tie up when cool. 

Sweet Cucumber Pickles. 

Take seed cucumbers and cut into pieces four inches long and 
one inch thick. Soak twenty-four hours in salt water in a jar. To 
every quart of cider vinegar add one pound of sugar, two quarts of 
vinegar will be sufficient to cook a three gallon jar full. Cook 
until you can put a fork through easily. Skim out ina jar, throw 
away the vinegar they were cooked in, prepare two quarts more in 
the same proportion and adda bag of ground cinnamen. Boil 
together and pour over the pickles. Cover tightly. They will 
keep a year. 
Pickled Grapes. 

Take grapes fresh picked and take them off the stems cerebally 
and put in a jar. To six pounds of grapes use one quart of 
vinegar, three and one-half.pounds of sugar, a little cinnamon 
bark and a few whole cloves. Boil together ten minutes and cool 
so itis luke warm, then pour over the grapes, puta plate over 
them and tie up securely. Do not cook the grapes atall. They 
will keep a long time. 

Pickled Pears. 

Make a syrup of three pints of vinegar, five pounds of sugar, 
one-half an ounce of ground cinnamon tied in a bag, and boiled all 
together. Then, put in the pears and cook slowly. Allow seven 
pounds of fruit after it is peeled. If your pears are large peel and 
cut in halves, take out the core nicely; if small leave them whole 
with stems on. Some prefer not to peel them. Cook until you 
can put a straw through them easily, then skim out and put in 
cans or small stone jars. Cook the syrup afew minutes longer 
and pour over them. If you do not have syrup enough to cover 
them well prepare more. Cover well. 

Pickled Plums. 

To six pounds of plums use four pounds of light brown sugar, 
two ounces of stick cinnamon, one ounce of cloves and one quart 
of vinegar. Scald the vinegar and sugar together with the spices 
and pour over the plums which are ina jar. After two days pour 
the vinegar in a porcelain kettle and when hot add the, plums and 
cook a few minutes then put in glass cans and they will soon be 
ready for use. 

Pickled Cherries. 

Select large ones that are perfect. Put one quart of vinegar, 
three pounds of sugar, half an ounce each of ground cloves and 
cinnamon tied in a bag, into a porcelain kettle and let them come 
toa boil. To this add five pounds of cherries and boil one minute. 
Pour into cans and put the covers on. 

Pickled Crab Apples. 

Select large ones and wash them well, leaving the stems on. 
Prepare two quarts of vinegar, six pounds of sugar, stick cinna- 
mon and ground cinnamon, cloves, each two ounces. Boil together. 
Some prefer to steam the apples and pour the liquid over them; 
others cook the apples until you can puta straw through them, 
then put in cans or jars. Use eight pounds of apples for this rule 
and cook liquid ten minutes after you have taken the apples out. 

—Mrs. Mary J. Ashion. 
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IN FLY-TIME. 

There is no house, however watched and tended, 
But flies roam here and there,— 

No place, howe’er so well by screens defended, 
These insects do not share! 

The air is filled with humming—buzzing—filying— 
If they were only dead! 

The heart of housewife for deliverance crying 
Would then be comforted. 


Let us be patient! These fly-time afflictions 
For a brief space arise, 

To disappear amid the maledictions 
We care not to disguise. 


Where do flies go! To climes where other mortals 
Their fly-papers spread out, 

And quickly set wide all the fly-trap portals, 
The enemy to rout? 


Perhaps they do—but there’s no diminution; 
Next season finds us still 

Poor victims in the usual distribution, 
Against our wish or will. 


And though at times, all wearied with vain smiting 
And with our lips compressed, 

We’ve sworn to give up all this useless fighting 
And give the flies a rest; 


We will take courage and dismiss this feeling— 
Unceasingly wage war ; 

A life-long battle with the enemy now sealing 
Our hatred evermore. 


—E£Ella Lyle. 


Original in Gooo HOUSEKEEPING. 
LISTS. 
MEAL, MARKETING, SHOPPING AND CALLING LIsTs. 
AVING noticed that the writers for 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING generally 
begin their articles with appro- 
priate quotations, and casting 
about in my mind, for one suited 
to my subject, the only one occur- 
ring to me is aline from one of the 
school songs of my childhood— 

“List, list, list! Hear the robin 

sing!” In this case, 7 am the 

robin and would most courteously 
* and respectfully beg the readers 

of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to “ List, 
list, list, list!”” There is nothing in my own experience 
which I have found of more value than lists—shopping-lists, 
marketing-lists, lists for meals, calling-lists, correspondence- 
lists, lists of every sort and variety to aid the memory and 
help towards the realization of the Scripture injunction, 
“Let everything be done decently and in order.” 

First, let me speak of the list for meals, which, with the 
marketing list, has become with me a daily habit. As soon 
as convenient after breakfast every morning, having made a 
short inspection of the larder, and if necessary, having con- 
sulted the cook, I sit down and prepare a list for the next 
three meals, something as follows : 

For this and the marketing-list, I keep on hand small 
blocks of paper (24 inches by 5 inches I find large enough ) 
and tear off the lists as I write them. The list for meals I 
hang on a tack in the kitchen, by the side of the sink, where 
the cook can consult it, and thus, if she happens to have a 
short memory, need not run to ask what was ordered for any 


meal. For the marketing-list I consult the meal-list, to see | 


what will be needed for the next twenty-four hours, adding 
to these articles anything we happen to be out of, or any 
other errand I wish to remember. In this way, by giving not 
more that fifteen minutes care and thought to the mattereach 


morning, I am able to dismiss the question of food from my 
mind for the rest of the day. I do my own marketing, taking 
my list with me, and starting as early as I conveniently can 
every morning, in order that the butcher and grocer may de- 
liver my orders before dinner-time. My afternoons are 
always free for calling, reading or sewing, and I have invariably 
found that the cook likes the list system, and that if I give up 
the practice for a few days, she will feel lost without it, and 
ask for the “ receipt,” as one girl invariably called it. 

Shopping-lists are, I suppose, very widely used, and I 
think all shoppers who use them will join me in singing their 
praises. If you go to the city, spring and fall for summer and 
winter shopping (or if you stay at home) by all means sit 
down, consider your wardrobe, and decide what you will need 
for the coming season; then, make a “ist. When shopping, 
especially if your time is limited, look for the things you 
want, and do not let yourself be tempted by things you do 
not need, wonderful bargains though they may be, until your 
real wants, (those on your list) are supplied. Zhen, if you 
have any money left, and time to “ prowl,” buy what pleases 
your fancy, if you choose, and you will not regret it as you 
might if you had been obliged to give up something you 
wanted more, because your money had gone for trifles. In 
buying winter clothes, I consider the outer garment of most 
importance, and always find a cloak and hat to suit me frst; 
after that, what dresses I may need, consulting the color of 
cloak and hat when selecting those to be worn on the street ; 
and then the lesser items of boots and gloves, /mgerie, etc. 
If you have chosen dresses, cloak and hat, it will be an easy 
matter to decide the colorfor gloves, also, how many pairs 
will be needed. 

The calling-list may be pinned on the inside of the closet 
door, at a convenient hight to attract the eye. Arrange the 
names of your calling acquaintances alphabetically, or any 
other way you choose, but take a long piece of paper, if your 
list be along one, and wide enough to leave a space after 
each name. Have two signs, crosses and ciphers, or any 
other mark you please; one to signify that you owe the call, 
the other that you have paid it; then, whenever you receive 
or make a call, put your mark opposite your friends’ name. 
This will aid memory in an important matter. The same sort 
of list is good for correspondence, unless you have the equally 
good habit of keeping all unanswered letters and destroying 
them as soon as answered. 

It is often helpful, especially in the busy, house-cleaning 
time, to make a list of important things you mean to do or 
have done, as, for example, mending a broken chair, having a 
troublesome door planed, making a new rag-bag, plastering a 
mouse-hole, and various things of the sort, which will sever 
be done if you do mot make a list, and in all probability 2/7, 
if you do. Always scratch off the things which you ave 
accomplished, and you will take great pride, if your list is a 
long one, in seeing it grow shorter and sherter, until all the 
troublesome, worrying little things are finally done. 

If you are to entertain, make a list of your dinner, tea, or 
supper, as the case may be, and make it in season. If your 
guests are many, it may be well, sometimes, to make a list of 
guests, that you may plan to have congenial people together, 
for a great deal of the success of any gathering depends upon 
the combination, not only of food, but of people as well. 

To those not accustomed to the use of lists, a first trial 
may seem too much trouble, but it has always been my ex- 
perience that the system and order resulting from the habit, 
save not only a great deal of time, but worry and mistakes as 
well. Have always blocks of paper on hand, and tear off the 
sheets as you use them. They are very inexpensive, rang- 
ing from two cents a block to five, according to size. 

—Ruth Robbins. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“USELESS KNOWLEDGE.” 


1s “ KNOWLEDGE” A BAR TO WoMAN’S USEFULNESS IN THE KITCHEN? 


VER since reading Mr. Dane’s article on 
this subject in Goop HousEKEEPING of 
April 13, 1 have been pondering in my 
mind if there can be such a thing as “ use- 
less knowledge,” and I have arrived at 
the conclusion that there can be no dan- 
ger of our knowing too much, and that at 
present women know all too little for their 
own good and advancement: For the 
past four years Goop HOUSEKEEPING has 
been laboring to promote and teach the 
Higher Life of the Household, and the woman who contents 
herself with being a mere cook has fallen below this standard 
and the only way to attain to it is by educating herself. The 
ignorant, uncultivated woman may be a good cook, but she 
can never be the helpful companionable wife, the intelligent 
mother and leader that she might have been; while the 
educated woman can be just as good a cook and a much 
better wife and mother. 

The woman who has had no educational advantages always 
feels her weakness and realizes through many painful strug- 
gles the hold she has lost upon her family. What more bitter 
humiliation to the hard-working mother who has reared a large 
family at the expense perhaps of health, youthful bloom, time 
for self-improvement and social pleasures, than to know that 
her children cannot find in her a companion, and know that 
mother can do nothing but cook. She is shut out from their 
studies because she knows nothing about them. She cannot 
go out with them on their botanizing trips because she knows 
it will be too painful to display her utter ignorance. She cares 
nothing about their geological collection, and why should she? 
If they had brought her a scouring brick she could understand 
and appreciate it, but the delicate traceries of the agate or 
the rosy-tinted heart of the shells find no responsive chord in 
her feelings because she never has had time for such nonsense. 

My heart goes out in deepest pity and sympathy for such a 
woman because she must sit dumbly and see so many of the 
richest blessings of life pass her by, because her lack of educa- 
tion has crippled her usefulness permanently, and she can 
never rise above her common household pursuits, because the 
husband will love her for being the mother of his children, 
who always keeps them well dressed and clean, and his own 
buttons promptly sewed on, and mof because of her innate 
refinement of nature, graces of mind, charm of person and 
neble and uplifting thoughts to keep him from becoming 
sordid and herself on a higher plane of life, and to bear 
inspiration to her children, to teach them lofty ideals and 
worthy pursuits. The mind is the noblest faculty with which 
God has endowed us. Why have a mind, the great directing 
power of all our physical attributes if we refuse to cultivate 
it, or decline to cultivate it because we may learn something 
there is no need of our knowing? Mr. Dane quotes the mar- 
riage of a friend of his “a plain, plodding good-natured sort 
of fellow of ordinary mental capacity,” to a young lady who 
has graduated from a high school, a normal school and a 
university, and who speaks and reads French, German, Span- 
ish and Italian, besides being proficient in many scientific 
studies, and from what he goes on to say he evidently regards 
the wife as a calamity that has overtaken the young man. He 
wonders of what use her chemistry, astronomy, etc., will be to 
her in her new life and in the society which she is destined to 
adorn, and fears that so accomplished a person cannot have 
had much time to learn housekeeping. 

The fact that an educated girl does not know. how to keep 
house is no worthy argument against education, for how many 


girls marry every year who are not educated and yet know 
nothing about housekeeping, and cannot as easily learn it as 
the girl with the trained perceptions. If the girls who marry 
with no knowledge of housework and make inefficient man- 
agers, and indifferent cooks were confined to those who had 
superior educational advantages the argument might have 
more force, but as it is there are just as many slack, incapable 
housewives among the common class of women who never 
cared for a college training, and to whom the daily routine of 
work in the home appears as the veriest drudgery, because 
they can see no beauty in washing dishes, no hint of the divine 
order and rhythm of nature in the systematic care and clean- 
liness prserved in the properly kept house. 

It is far from my intention to excuse or palliate the idea 
that no matter how badly the house looks if only we have a 
good time, but at the same time I believe the house was made 
for us and not we for the house, and a woman can never be 
anything du¢ a housekeeper if she is hampered by the draw- 
back of ignorance. In looking over an earlier number of 
Goop HouseEkEePInc I find this, written evidently by a man 
who is not of Mr. Dane’s way of thinking in regard to educated 
women: “It is for the woman whose husband works hard to 
earn money that I propose this special and superior educa- 
tion to enable her to spare and spend his money as well and 
wisely as he earns it. It is most necessary for the poor man’s 
wife to know the value of money and the nature of money’s 
worth. . . To be able to teach her children all she knows; 
to be able to train them to be wise, virtuous and useful like 
herself... Look at the poor man’s leisure in a home illuminated 
by such .an educated woman; look at an evening fireside 
where books can be interestingly and well read aloud; where 
songs can be sung . . where stories can be told, where 
each can benefit by another’s knowledge. See how the evi!s 
and gloom of a humble lot vanish before the sunshine of an 
educated mother’s home organization. It is to the poor man 
that the educated wife is the great prize of life.” 

We do not know in these days of change when fortunes are 
made and lost in a day, to what end except their own improve- 
ment we are educating our daughters. They may never 
marry, and most certainly if they have their own way to make 
they must have an‘education. So many more women than 
men are there that all cannot marry if they would, and to work 
successfully at any trade or profession they must have a 
thorough education to start with. The fact that a woman is 
not a good housekeeper must not be used as an argument 
against her best womanhood. All women are not born house- 
keepers any more than all men are born farmers. The woman 
who makes a very poor success of housekeeping may be 
under other circumstances a shining light. I have in mind 
now one of the rising literary women of New York city, a 
young woman too, who is destined to be a famous writer, who 
is far from being a success at housekeeping, but she earns so 
much with her pen that she can afford a competent house- 
keeper. Who shall say that this woman is neglecting her 
home, for she is making the most out of life by using her 
great gifts, and her writings serve as an inspiration to many 
of us who are are not similarly gifted. 

No matter what our lot in life is or is likely to be, there can 
be no true development, no beautiful womanhood, no exalted, 
noble ideas of wifehood and motherhood without this great, 
underlying stronghold, an education. If I had a dozen 
daughters and as many sons, I would give my girls the same 
educational advantages I gave my boys, and should never 
consider that it was “useless knowledge” even though they 
all married poor mechanics and were obliged to help support 
the family, and although they forgot much of their Greek and 
Latin inside of the first ten years. A woman cannot afford to 
be blind to so many of the beauties of nature, to miss so much 
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of the delight of literature, art, music, and be merely a cook, 
when she might enjoy all these things and be a good cook too. 

Mr. Dane says “ most men think a sight of what they have 
to eat,” and this is true, and it is all right that they should think 
a “sight” of it, but I think those men are few who would be 
willing to see their daughters trained for housework alone. 
The mind has many claims that cannot and must not be ignored 
and if a woman finds that she cannot after persistent effort 
become a good housekeeper, let her try something else. The 
man whose mind is constantly on scientific subjects never 
makes a successful business man. His thoughts are else 
where, and the woman through whose mind thoughts of a 
career of future usefulness in some different line of work are 
constantly arising, cannot put the best of herself into house- 
work. Toso “live that each to-morrow finds us better than 
to-day,” is what we should all have in mind and as each must 
“ work out his own salvation,” let it be done in his own way. 
If education opens a broad door to women let them pass 
through and thank God for this privilege of grand develop- 
ment and usefulness, and never be afraid of an “ embarrass- 
ment” of knowledge. 

Since writing the above my Goop HousEKEEPING for May 
11 has come and I read in it the inquiry if any reader of the 
magazine knew an educated woman who did her own work 
and had an orderly house, and I want to answer emphatically 
yes, 1 know many of them. I live in a co-educational college 
town and there are many graduates who marry and settle 
here, and I do not know one who is a foor housekeeper. *Of 
course some are better than others, but none are poor house- 
keepers. Many of them do their own work for they marry 
without waiting to have the fortunes made and they work 
bravely side by side with their husbands. I have been married 
ten years and have only kept a girl one year out of theten. I 
have two children and many social duties, and yet I am willing 
to compare my housekeeping with that of: any woman who has 
never been to college and has devoted her entire time to the 
work. Mychemistry is very useful in the preparation and cook- 
ing of food, in the manufacture of my own baking-powder, in 
many of the simplest laws of cooking. As late as two years 
ago I took a three-months course in botany, studying ferns, 
with a married friend, the mother of three children, who had 
twice graduated and had taken a special course in botany at 
the Harvard annex. I can understand common German con- 
versation, although I have not kept it up, and I can still read 
French very comfortably, and it is twelve years since my col- 
lege days. It is a comfort to me to know that when my 
daughter gets to these things I can work with her, and I 
certainly can cook, sweep, and wash dishes as well as though 
I had never studied them. 

A friend of mine, herself a college graduate, married a col- 
lege professor and she does her own work and is a good 
housekeeper. She is one of the most brilliant and dressy of 
society women. She entertains a great deal, reads largely, 
writes some and yet the fact remains that she is a fine cook 
and a good housekeeper. 

Sull another college graduate, a class-mate of my own, has 
laid aside all her ambitious desire to make a name for herself 
in order to minister to an aged father For several years she 
was tied feet and hands to a partially paralyzed mother, who 
died two years ago. A sister also died, leaving a four-months 
old baby that she took the most loving care of for five years. 
She is not at all domestic in her disposition, yet she does her 
own work and is a beautiful housekeeper. She hates cooking, 
yet you will get no better meal anywhere than at her table. 
She is a conscientious housekeeper, and does her work well, not 
because she loves it, but because it is the right way to do it. 
She is prominent in all literary and philanthropic work and 
there is no woman in town more highly esteemed than she. 


I might go on indefinitely rehearsing cases under my actual 
observation of educated women who are practical and efficient 
housewives, but I think what I have already said will 
sufficiently vindicate the right of women to an education, and 
prove that an education is no bar to woman’s usefulness in 
the kitchen, but rather is the very best help to her in every 
department of work. 

—Mrs. E. B. Hale. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOME ENTERTAINMENT AND AMUSEMENT. 


AN INFORMATION PARTY. 


I am very sorry that I was not at Florence Bachelder’s 
conversation bee. For I am sure the guests must all have 
had such a good time, and I think all the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING are ever so much obliged to her for giving 
them the benefit of her bright idea. As these little in- 
formal parties are so pleasant and it is always desirable to 
have a little something new in the way of entertainment, I 
want to tell you about an information party. There were four 
girls staying in the house, and by asking eight more and 
twelve men, we had about the right number. Very informal 
notes were written inviting the guests to an Information 
Party, and as the people arrived there was much questioning 
as to what kind of a party this was. 

When they had talked it over a little they concluded the 
best way to learn was to commence, so the hostess handed 
around a tray containing twelve sheets of paper, each with a 
fancy colored lead pencil (such as come for dancing and card 
parties) tied to the corner, these were handed to the ladies 
and each having taken one, another tray of blank cards with 
similar pencils was handed to the men, then the man who had 
a pink pencil with his card, found for his partner the lady who 
had drawn the sheet of paper with the pink pencil, the same 
way with the blue, yellow and other pencils until every one 
had a partner. 

Then the hostess explained that each couple must think of 
a question and write it on their card. This done, the cards 
were collected. Some one who was not playing, was handed 
the tray, and picking up a card read the question. Five 
minutes was given to answer it, the partners decide upon an 
answer and write it down on their shéet, not conferring with 
any one else. Then another card was picked out and so on 
until all the twelve questions had been asked, and every one 
was supposed to have written an answer. 

Then the person calling the questions began again with the 
first question asked, (I forgot to say, it is better to number the 
cards, then the questions can be asked in the same order) and 
each couple read their answers aloud in turn. As may be 
imagined this causes much merriment as some of the answers 
were very funny and some far from correct. Each couple 
having a correct answer marked it 10, a wrong answer o, and 
a partially right answer 5. If any dispute arose, the couple 
who gave the question were the ones to decide. Then when 
the counts were added, the prizes were distributed, there were 
four, two first prizes and two “ booby ” prizes. 

Some of the questions I remember were: “When will 
woman suffrage be universal in the United States?” “Who 
killed cock-robin?” “ Are not women themselves in common 
with men responsible for the oppressions they cry out 
against?” “Which proposition in geometry is called the 
bride?” “ Who wrote ‘ Red asa rose is she’ and where does 
it occur?” “What is the hight of the city hall tower, 
Philadelphia?” ‘These answers brought up topics of conver- 
sation which lasted more or less all the evening, and after 
plain refreshments and a little music, the guests gradually 
departed, declaring the Information Party a grand success. 

—S. £. Paxson. 
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Original in Goob HOUSEKEEPING. 


JILL'S SILVER SPOONS. 
A FAMILY DistuRBANCE ABouT THEM. 

ACK,” said Jill, one evening in Feb- 
ruary as tney sat before the fire, “I 
think I shall try and have a recital 
for my music pupils soon. You know 
what a help the one I had last sum- 

mer was to them.” 

“Very well, my dear, just as you 
say.’ 

“What bothers me,” said Jill, tak- 
ing up pencil and paper, “is toknow 
how to make room for all the papas 
and mammas. We were crowded 
before and I have more pupils now.” 

“ Oh,we can manage, I guess. You 

-can borrow chairs of the Greys.” 

“Yes,” said Jill slowly, “but I 

shall be obliged to invite thirty any way.” 

“Let me see, there are the Deans, the Updegrafs, the Hills 
and—” 

“The Greens, the Palmers, the Deweys and the Lesters,— 
well, you know who they all are and, as I said, there will be 
thirty.” 

“ Maybe they won’t all come,” suggested Jack. 

“ Oh, of course they won’t, but I shall have to plan for them 
all, and I’ve only a dozen coffee cups!” 

“T hope you are not going to the bother of having refresh- 
ments,” exclaimed Jack. 

“Certainly. Do you suppose any one could have company 
in Eldredge without having refreshments? To be sure no 
one thought it necessary in Independence, where Madame 
Sterling gave her recitals in different private houses, but 
here—.” Jill’s expressive pause was meant to convey some 
idea of the enormity of such an offense against general custom. 

“ But my dear,” persisted Jack, “how can you doit? You 
know it is too cold to cook on the gasoline stove in the little 
kitchen.” 

Jack and Jill had been taking two meals a day “out” since 
the coming of winter had made the garret-kitchen uninhabit- 
able. The little hall bedroom had been transformed into a 
breakfast room which, in mild weather, was easily heated by 
the gasoline stove, but now that the thermometer was down 
to zero they were obliged to get what they could on the base- 
burner in the sitting-room. 

“T shall only have coffee and two kinds of cake, and I be- 
lieve I can bake them in this stove,” said Jill, referring to the 
base-burner which had an oven in the rear. 

After the evening had been decided upon the cold “snap” 
continued so long that the event was postponed until the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. One of Jill’s particular friends, Mrs. Dewey, 
living on the outskirts of the town, offered to bring a freezer 
of ice-cream and also to help her that evening, so Jill felt that 
with Jack’s help she should get along nicely. Her music 
pupils took their lessons on Wednesday, so that she had Mon- 
day and Tuesday in which to make her preparations. 

Monday morning was so cold that she brought the exten- 
sion table into the little sitting-room and took her long un- 
used china and glass and silverware from the closet and 
washed and polished it. When noon came Jill, more accus- 
tomed to musical and literary work, was nearly tired out and 
Jack, seeing her weary look and—shall we tell it—hearing 
some cross tones, declared his intention of assisting in the 
cake baking. This cheered Jill wonderfully, and she made 
rapid preparations for the work. Nearly nine months had 
elapsed since she had made a cake, but she was quite an adept 
in making certain kinds and she felt no uneasiness on that 


score. She first prepared a white cake from a familiar rec- 
ipe, which had never failed her. One cupful of butter, two 
cupfuls of pulverized sugar, one cupful of sweet milk, whites 
of five eggs, three cupfuls of flour, three teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing-powder, essence of almond. ° 

Jack beat the batter so faithfully that it went into the oven 
beautifully smooth and white, and when Jill peeped in fifteen 
minutes afterward it was coming up like a feather, but begin- 
ning to brown. Now her troubles began. She knew an oven 
ought not to be changed, but she was obliged to close all the 
dampers to prevent the cake from burning. Consequently 
the oven cooled too much and it was an hour and a half be- 
fore the cake was done. Meantime a gold cake had been 
made which she intended to cut in:small squares and cover 
with yellow frosting, but through the delay in baking the white 
cake, the second one fell when she took it from the oven, not 


a great deal, but enough to vex Jill, whose feet and back were » 


aching. She next made a chocolate layer cake, and this was 
a perfect success. At the same time she was endeavoring to 
make some fondant icing, following the directions in “‘Ten 
Dollars Enough.” Five times did she boil this before it 
would cream, and she wished a hundred times that she had 
never attempted to have refreshments. But finally she suc- 
ceeded and she had two nice cakes in spite of the slow baking 
the white cake received. 

The next day was a busy one, spent in sweeping, dusting, 
and getting everything ready for use. When evening came 
Jill was thoroughly tired out, but received her — with a 
smiling face. 

Recitals are something new in Eldredge and her little pu- 
pils were most of them thoroughly frightened. Some played 
very creditably, but two or'three almost broke down. But 
teacher and parents knew that the object of these recitals was 
to gain confidence, and they were neither surprised nor disap- 
pointed. 

While the music was in progress Mrs. Dewey and Jack were 
making the coffee in the little kitchen, and after the last 
number was played the refreshments were served. The coffee 
and the two cakes (Jill did not pass the gold cake whieh had 
proved such a failure) and the ice-cream were enjoyed by all. 

As soon as the last good-night was spoken Jack and Jill pre- 
pared some dishes of ice-cream and cake and Jill took them 
to their neighbors down stairs who were not at the recital. 

Going to the kitchen again Jill proposed, as it was only a 
few moments past ten, that they wash the dishes that night. 
Jack was willing and they began their work with considerable 
merriment. The glasses and silverware were carefully washed 
and Jill proceeded to count her teaspoons, of which she had two 
dozen and a half of solid silver ones. There were the dozen 
Cousin Julia gave her and the half dozen from mamma and only 
ten of Aunt Benson’s dozen. Thinking they must be among 
the china Jill said nothing until the last piece was washed. 

“Jack, I wonder where the rest of these spoons are; there 
are only ten of Aunt Benson’s here.” 

“T expect they are here somewhere,” said Jack, peering 
about, looking on refrigerator, table, stove and window sill. 

“* Maybe they are in the other rooms,” suggested Jill. 

They both went and looked on tables, chairs and floor, but 
no spoons were to be seen. 

“ That’s strange,” said Jack, becoming somewhat annoyed. 
Jack, by the way, is a careful fellow and never loses so much 
as a pencil, while Jill is apt to be soaring in the clouds and 
consequently is much more careless about small matters. 

“ Did you count them, are you sure you took out a dozen?” 
questioned Jack. 

Jill, who was now putting away the dish-pan send hanging 
up the towels, did not reply at once, for she was not at all 
sure whether she had, but finally said rather curtly: 
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“| don’t know whether I did or not, I suppose so.” 

“Tt’s very strange you don’t know. Do you know whether 
you got them all back from Mrs. Jones that time you loaned 
them to her?” 

Now Jill had forgotten that she had loaned them, but now 
she recalled the fact it seemed certain to her that the missing 
spoons must have been lost at that time, but she would not 
acknowledge to Jack that she had been careless. Her heart 
sank, for really she was feeling very badly over the loss of her 
pretty spoons. Besides, although Aunt Benson was well able 
to duplicate her gift, it was an understood thing that nothing 
more was to be expected from her. But Jill maintained a 
stoic-like silence and merely said: 

“I can’t swear whether I did or not, I suppose I counted 
thein though.” 

* Well, I shall ask Mrs. Jones,” said Jack, doggedly. “I 
remember well hearing her tell you to count them and see if 
they were all there.” 

“ Jack Hilton,” said Jill in her severest tone, “if you want 
to make trouble you just ask Mrs. Jones how many spoons 
she returned as two are missing now, you'll have the biggest 
fuss on your hands yau ever had.” 

“ Well,” said Jack, weakening a little but determined not to 
give in, “ perhaps Susie might have carried them off when she 
went home.” 

Susie was Mrs. Jones’s hired girl. 

“Well, suppose she did,” said Jill promptly, “you couldn’t 
go out in the country and search her father’s house !” 

“Well, it’s mighty strange you could not keep those 
spoons 

“Are you sure you didn’t throw them out in that pail of 
water you emptied?” questioned Jill. 

“| don’t know,” said Jack, taking up a lamp and going 
down out into the darkness. 

His search was fruitless, for he returned with a scowling face. 

Jill meantime had gone to the closet where she kept her 
stock of bed and table linen, thinking that possibly the miss- 
ing spoons might have fallen out of the box and become 
hidden in the folds of sheets or tablecloths. No spoons came 
to light, however, and Jill emerged red-faced and disap- 
pointed. 

“| guess if you get any more spoons you'll know it,” said 
Jack savagely. 

“Well, I’m not going to worry myself to death over two 
teaspoons,” said Jill in sharp, cutting tones. ‘The only thing 
I am sorry about is that they came from your side of the 
house.” 

“You wouldn’t have had any if they hadn’t,” said Jack 
cruelly. 

“That’s all very true,” replied Jill in her coolest tones, “ but 
I thought they were given to me and I don’t see why you need 
to make such a fuss over them.” 

“1 don’t intend you shall lose them if I can help it, and 
moreover I intend to see that you don’t lend them to any one 
else.” 

“Tt’s no use fussing any more and I’m perfectly willing for 
you to count them and take care of them,” said Jill, preparing 
to retire. “Some day I’ll buy two spoons in the place of 


. those that are lost.” 


“Oh, you don’t need to do that.” 

“Jack, are you very mad with me?” said Jill in a coaxing 
tone. 

“Oh, well, it’s no use to talk any more about it,” rejoined 
Jack, showing plainly that he did not feel very amiable. 

Jill was naturally very sensitive, but while she was sorry for 
the loss of the spoons she felt in her heart that it was not 
worth while to worry very much over so insignificant a matter 
and she knew that Jack’s anger would soon wear away. 


The next morning they were scarcely awake before the sub- 
ject of the lost spoons came up again and Jack, while yet 
“en dishabille,” peeked cautiously out of the window to the 
spot where he had thrown the water. 

“Well, if they were on the ground, some one has made way 
with them already.” 

“Jack,” exclaimed Jill, fifteen minutes later, holding the 
brush in mid air, her long brown hair falling about her, “ didn’t 
you put those spoons on the dishes of ice-cream I took down 
to the Greys?” 

“That’s what,” said Jack slowly as he recalled the fact. 
“That is just where they are.” ' 

“Funny neither of us thought of that,” said Jill with 
brightening face. 

Jack continued buttoning his shoes and as he put on his 
necktie, said : 

“T am very sorry, Mrs. Hilton, for being so cross last night 
and hope you will forgive me.” 

“ Of course I will, Jack,” said Jill, as she fastened her collar. 
“You know I forgive you every time you say anything you 
ought not to.” 

—£. £. /. 
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THE LAY OF A OITY RANGE. 


In my kitchen one day at 41, 

I sat for a rest; my work was done, | 
When, what do you think? It was very strange 
I heard a voice from my old-fashioned range, 

“ Prithee, I tell you,” with words all aglow, 

“IT think I improve the older I grow. 

My cyes do not deceive me, for you see 

On both my ovens, eighteen fifty-three. 

All these long years I patiently have worked, i 
Doing my best ; none dare say [ have shirked. 
I’ve taken short vacations, it is true ; 

My grate burns out, then I must have a new; 
Sometimes the folks go off to stay awhile, 

Then I can rest,—you need not smile— 

For even iron can be longer used 

If left to cool off, and is not abused. 

l’ve had all sorts of treatment, but to-day 

I ‘hold my own,’ I heard the plumber say. 

Ah! could you see the goodies in one pile 

That I have cooked, although in varied style 
Yet for the gods it would a banquet make, 

And your hair curl, too. Imagine the cake 

I have baked for birthdays, and weddings, too; 
Thanksgiving feasts, Christmas treats not a few. 
In short, cooks have gone, and cooks may come, 
From most all the nations under the sun ; 

My mistresses, young, middle-aged and old— 
Some bright and pretty, some ugly and bold. 
Their legions of cares, vexations and woes, 

I will not attempt just now to disclose. 

I’ve warmed the water for the new-born son, 
Watched him as to man’s estate he has come ; 
Heard the descriptions of his coming bride— 
Seen the widow’s tears as her hopes have died. 
Now, leave household changes, and take a look 
At the outside world—but ’twould take a book 
To tell what I’ve heard the newspapers say, 
Inventions and wonders, happening each day. 

It seems a long time since I heard Dinah tell 
How men, for slaves, her dear children did sell ; 
And with the four millions, they were set free 
By Abraham Lincoln—I hear well you see. 
Then think of the wars and rumors of wars, 

The earthquake shocks, and lightning scars. 

No amount of shaking ever moves me ; 

I’m ready for service—try me and see, 

Do not change me for a new-fangled thing, 

For all you would get, old iron would bring.” 
This said, lo! Puss sprang up into my lap, 

And I awoke from an afternoon nap. 


—Mrs. Jos. H. Richards. 
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“QOHERRY RIPE.” 


PICKLED CHERRIES, CHERRY PIE AND DRIED CHERRIES. 


Sie) FE tree stands in full view of the front 
door. When it blossomed the pure white 
wreaths were so lovely and fragrant and 
gave promise of fruit in abundance, then 
when the green fruit began to turn we 
watched the process as each day rolled 
by. Beautiful yellow Spanish cherries, 
growing larger each day and hanging by 
twos and threes among the large green 
leaves, turning their yellow and scarlet 
faces to our admiring eyes. The season 
has been backward to some degree and 
many days of cool damp weathercame. We watched that tree 
and said day by day, “It will be warmer to-morrow and we 
will gather the cherries, they are not over ripe yet.” All 
hands and especially the children devoted much time to 
frightening away the birds, reminding ourselves of Miss 
Betsy Trotwood and the donkeys on the green. 

On Thursday night we arranged the baskets ready to gather 
on the morrow, and waked up to find the rain pouring in 
torrents, all out-door work suspended for the mud was too 
soft where the tree grew to hold a ladder. ‘The large leaves 
furnished shelter for all our enemies however, and how the 
birds did congregate! They acted as though they had a Sam 
Jones among them and were having camp meeting up a 
cherry tree. Robin Redbreast sang “cherry pie” to Jenny 
Wren all day long, three cat birds, two chipmunks, four 
woodpeckers, six jay birds, the oriole family, two wrens, three 
blackbirds, a pair of brown thrushes, and numberless yellow 
warblers and sparrows, twittered, fought, sang, chirped and 
withal ate and ate and ate! The flood gates of Heaven 
seemed opened and the rain poured for that day and 
night and all next day, and those birds gorged themselves 
separately and collectively during. every hour of daylight. 
Sunday morning the sun came out and such a sight as that 
tree presented was pitiful in the extreme. Stems holding 
nothing were there in abundance, stems holding seeds even 
more, while the ground beneath was strewn with half-bitten 
cherries or seeds. I can answer for the gutta percha stomach 
inside of a small bird after this ! 

Next year my only chance will be to gather the fruit half- 
ripe and make some old-fashioned pickles after this recipe: 
Pick over the cherries carefully and clip each stem half off; 
drop into a large glass jar with a small mouth (an old pickle 
jar). Toevery pint bowl of cherries allow one-fourth pound of 
granulated sugar. Pour the sugar over the cherries after you 
have measured all, and then cover with vinegar, tie up tight 
and put in a dark place. In seven days they will be ready to 
eat and are much better fresh, that is, use them all up inside 
of a month as they will not keep. One word of warning—a 
single defective cherry will give you a jar of little white 
worms. 

Cherry Pie. 

Pick the stems out of your cherries and put them in an earthen 
crock, and set them in the oven till they get hot, take them out and 
seed them, make tarts with or without tops and sugar to your taste. 
The heating of the fruit gives the flavor of the seed which is very 
rich; the seeding of them while hot isnot adelightful job. Made 
this way they need no water for juice. 

Sweet Pickles. 

To every three pounds of stoned cherries take seven pounds 
of brown sugar, one ounce of mace, one quart best vinega’. Cook 
till your fruit tastes done ; you will find itmuch “ shrinked away ” 
as the darkeys say. It keeps well and is a nice relish in winter. 


Dried Cherries. 
Those of us who passed through the civil war remember what 


manner of raisins we seasoned mince meat with. Our preserved 
water melon rind took the place of citron, and the dried cherries 
made very good currants and raisins too. Stone the cherries and 
lay them on flat dishes in the sun, turn them over every morning 
and never letthem getdamp. Hang up in paper sacks after they are 
well dried. 

In the West they are a failure, for in the damp springs 
when we have cherries there are few bright sunny days, and 


in dry springs cherries are scarce. 
—Zoe. 


Original in Goop House KBEPING. 


BRIDGET’S REOIPE. 
Is it the way I make the cake 
Vez afther asking now 
Wid that purty smirk upon yer lip 
An’ the pucker on yer brow? 
Shure, it’s enough the loikes o’ you, 
So slight, an’ trim an’ nate, 
Should rist contint to let me do 
The work, while you need only ate. 


Those slender arms and little hands 
Would make a feeble show 

Wid bating eggs an’ whipping crame, 
’Twould break yer bones I know. 

Och! There yezstand! Ye’ll have yer way, 
I see it in yer look; 

No raizen in those eyes o’ gray, 
You're bound to be a cook. 


Well, tak yer butter, quite a lump, 
‘An’ sugar, somethin’ more, 

An’ beat an’ beat until they look 
Like foam upon the shore,— 

Then eggs as fresh.as they can be, 
As many as ye p/aze, 

An’ whip the whites until they froth, 
The yellows ’till they blaze. 


Then mix ’em all thegither, 

An’ beat ’an beat some more, 
Wid a trifle spice an’ plinty fruit, 
Wid flour well covered o'er; 

An’ have yer oven hot enough, 
Wid not a bit to waste, 

An’ when ye cut yer cake for tea 
I’m shure-4e’// have a taste. 


An’ while its baking in the stove, 
An’ yer heart, it’s trimbling quite, 
Then tak yer sugar, just one cup, 
Yer egg, a single white, 
Wid jist a drop o’ lemon juice, 
An’ bate ’em all like fun, 
An’ kiver over all the cake 
As soon as it is done. 


Don’t shake yer purty head at me, 
I’ve told ye all I know; 

I'll make the cake an’ you can see 
How all the ’gregiants go, 

An’, darlint, whin he comes to tea, . 
You’ll be so peart an’ fine 

He’ll never care, you’ll quickly see, 
If the cake is your’s or mine. 


—Mrs. H. K. Potwin. 


Prepared Expressly ror GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
BITS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Manners are stronger than laws. 

There is but one way to tell the truth. 

Bad manners are a species of bad morals. 

A brave heart redeems an awkward carriage. 

Be at ease yourself and your guests will be at ease. 

It never troubles the wolf how many the sheep be. 

An hab:tually sad face seldom gets into much credit. 
Melancholy looks on a beautiful face, and sees a grinning skull. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 

INFANTS’ DRESSES, WRAPS AND Caps; DAINTY UNDERWEAR, 
BASKETS, Etc. 

ZIHE clothing of a young infant should be 
selected with the greatest care. Not 

i) only months of fretting caused by the 
irritation of ill-fitting clothing, but the 
future health of the child may depend 
upon its clothing in infancy. All clothing 
for young children should be made of 
soft, fine material with felled seams and 
simple trimmings, which will not irritate 
the flesh which is softer than the rose-leaf. Lace is more 
suitable than Hamburg or needle-work because the edge of 
even the softest needle-work may chafe the skin. For the 
young infant under a month of age a simple slip of plain 
white nainsook is the most suitable dress during the day, to 
be exchanged for a cambric night-slip at night. After the 
child is a month old it may be put into dressses with yoke, 
yet many mothers retain the slip-dress till the child is three 
or four months old. One of the essentials is abundance of 
dresses so that changes are at hand in case of emergency, be- 
sides the regular daily change of clothing given the child at 
its bath hour. English nainsook, which comes without a 
dressing, dimity and English long cloths are the chosen ma- 
terials for infant slips. These dresses are usually one yard 
long from the neck and are finished in dainty wardrobes with 
a three-inch hem-stitched hem or hand-hemmed hem with a 
cluster of two or three fine hand-run tucks above it, or with 
two groups of tucks separated by a row of feather-stitching. 
The little yoke dress measures usually a yard to a yard anda 
quarter long from the yoke and the yoke measures from three 
or four inches in depth. This little yoke is made of hem- 
stitching or tucked and feather-stitched or finished with solid 
embroidery or lace. The bottom of the yoke-dress is much 
more elaborately finished than the edge of the slip and 
usually is finished with embroidery or hem-stitching and 
tucks or, tucks and insertion. There is considerable fancy 
now for a straight edge, either a hem-stitched hem or a hem 
with a wide insertion above it. A sash about four inches 
wide finished to match the dress should accompany each slip 
and dress. Many of the more elaborate robe dresses, such as 
are used for christening or any dressy occasion, are made 
with yokes of real Valenciennes lace and trimmed on the 
bottom with two or three rows of the same lace four inches 
wide and a cluster of fine tucks above the rows of Valenci- 
ennes. One such long dress is all an infant needs, but it is 
wise to provide at least six plain slips and six yoke-dresses, 
or six more slips, as the mother chooses. When the child is 
six months old or so according to the season of the year and 
the health of the child, it is put into short clothes. The long 
clothes are then usually cut down so that they barely cover 
the feet. If the child grows with ordinary rapidity at the age 
of a year their skirts will just clear the floor when it stands 
and be suitable length when the baby walks. It is considered 
in the best taste to put nothing but white on an infant under 
ayear old. No sprig of forget-me-not or rose-bud is used in 
color, even on the little wrapper, till the baby is older. The 
wrapper is a non-essential article of clothing yet many 
mothers prefer it to the old-time blanket of flannel or merino. 
Exceedingly simple wrappers are made of cheese-cloth tufted, 
but cannot be recommended from a utilitarian standpoint 
because they are difficult to launder. 


INFANTS CLOAKS AND CAPS. 

The conventional long cloak of white merino, or cashmere 
lined with white silk, witha short cape elaborately embroid- 
ered in dainty pattern with white silk is the prettiest wrap for 


a young baby. The Mother Hubbard cloak with sleeves 
and yoke is too elaborate in cut and not as. comfortable for 
the child. Less expensive cloaks than these of cashmere are 
made of eider down flannel, a soft plush-like wool. The 
cloak should completely envelop the dress of the child 
reaching to the bottom of the dress. Dainty, light summer 
cloaks are made of white India silk finished with hemstitched 
or feather-stitched hem. These wraps are useful because 
they can be as readily laundried as cotton. It is almost un- 
nessary to say that cloaks of white ottoman silk or of moiré 
are in the worst taste, because they cannot be laundried or 
cleaned and only display the mother love of ostentatious 
show. Nothing should be used about a young child’s clothes 
which cannot be put in water and thoroughly cleansed. The 
best cap for an infant is the simple hand-embroidered cap of 
French mull or linen lawn finished with borders of real Va- 
lenciennes lace. This cap may be laundried at home and 
two should be in the child’s wardrobe so that one may always 
be fresh and ready for wear. When economy of labor is 
necessary, plain, neat French caps of sheer muslin puffed 
and corded and trimmed with imitation Valenciennes lace 
may be bought for about seventy-five cents each. These 
caps cannot be laundried so as to look neatly and the child 
will require at least a dozen during its first six months of 
existence. So they are less economical in the end than the 
hand-made caps, two of which will last the child a year with 
care. Little sacks of cashmere embroidered in silk are use- 
ful when extra warmth is required, but for this purpose the 
knit sack of Saxony yarn is now preferred. 


DAINTY UNDERWEAR. 


The first band of an infant should be of flannel nine inches 
wide by twenty-four inches long, made lengthwise of the 
cloth and bound with narrow lutestring ribbon. This band 
should be worn till the child is at least six months old, when 
it may be replaced by a ribbed knit band made like the top 
of a stocking and close enough to cling tight when in place, 
but elastic enough to slip on. Mothers who are careful 
usually keep this woolen band on their children till they are 
past teething and often till they are three and four years of 
age. The next article of clothing is a knitted flannel shirt 
of Saxony yarn. This shirt should always be hand-made and 


carefully washed at home. The barrow coat or pinning- 


blanket or night-petticoat of a child is made of warm, soft 
flannel, and is a yard and a quarter long by about a yard in 
width and should be fastened to a twenty-two inch double 
band nine inches wide and finished on the edge with a border 
of lutestring ribbon. The band of this petticoat is frequently 
made of linen. Most mothers prefer to make infants’ clothes 
at home, using the machine only to sew the seams, all other 
parts of the work being done with the needle. The skirt for 
a young child is best finished with a deep hem, with or with- 
out a cluster of tucks above it. ‘he knitted sack of an infant 
is made of silk or Saxony yarn. The preference here is for 
a sack of white Saxony wool, which remains dainty and soft 
after repeated laundering. 


BASKETS, WASHSTANDS, ETC. 


The baby basket is an article on which a great deal of taste 
may be exercised, whether it is the simple square basket most 
frequently used or a hamper basket made with an inside tray 
and large enough to nold all the first size clothing of the 
infant. The high standard basket is generally superseded by 
this hamper which is useful because it is simple and can be 
covered by the lid. The handiest hampers are stained white 
and gold, but they are often left the natural willow color. 
They are lined with baby blue or pink silk or silesia and 
covered with thin dotted or plain muslin and finished with 
pockets, cushions and all the necessary accessories of the 
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baby. basket. Such baskets furnished cost $20 upward ; 
unfurnished ready to be covered and made up, $5.75. A very 


' pretty plain square basket trimmed and ready for use may be 


bought for $5. The infant’s washstand is a new article of 
the nursery. It is a light wicker stand painted usually white 
with gold and furnished with a small bowl and fat little 
pitcher and a soap tray and towel rack in some dainty forget- 
me-not or tiny flower patterned china. Rose blankets to 
spread over the rubber bathing apron of the nurse and receive 
in its folds the child after its bath are embroideried in delli- 
cate disks of pink or blue. Baby pillows lovely enough to lull 
the most restive baby to sleep are made of white linen hem- 
stitched and finished in drawn work and embroideried with 
some delicate flower or motto. Down comfortables of white 
India silk are worked with a bough of cherry blossoms with 
floating petals or with some rose tinted apple blossoms they 
are embroideried with some old rhyme like 

Sleep, baby sleep, 

Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 

And down comes a little dream for thee. 


—Helena Rowe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A RAINY DAY AMUSEMENT. 

There is aclay gully—foundry the children call it—in the 
hills not far from our home, and out of its blue depths our 
little folks obtain material that afford them keen amusement 
through shut in, rainy, summer days. 

“Let’s go up to the clay foundry and get some great big 
‘splats’ of clay,” is the word when the sky threatens a shut-in 
from out-door play. A “splat” of clay, I have learned, is a 
great wad of blue raud dough, all that each pair of little hands 
can possibly hold, to knead and roll and pull and spat till it 
is as soft and pliable as putty, ready for working into lillipu- 
tian furniture and dishes. I have seen our three active little 
people tugging home so many huge “splats” from their clay 
foundry, I look up at the near hills, sometimes, to see if the 
gully itself is not being perceptibly deepened by their gen- 
erous and constant drafts on its blue deposits. 

A wide plank bench in the shed, or their little tables in 
their playhouse under the lilac trees, make convenient dough 
boards on which they knead and spat their clay, making 
dishes, cradles, bullets, sofas, soldiers and images of strange 
animals whose kind have become extinct if they ever lived. 

Sometimes, when a cradle rocker, or a pitcher handle, or 
the pudgy arms of a clay baby are refractory and won’t stick 
in place, mamma is summoned from Aer dough board to exer- 
cise her by no means forgotten skill and talent in gracefully 
moulding and securely mooring such needful appendages at 
just the right angle on the clay treasure that is being patted 
and knuckled and pinched into shape. The shelves in their 
diminutive cupboards in their playhouse are fairly spilling 
with such sun-dried clay images and crockery, and each dish, 
and doll, and chair counts for a good time. 

I have made each of the children a long-sleeved, dark print 
tire, which they are expected to wear when playing with clay 
dough, to protect their clothing from muddy smooches. 

With sprigs of cedar, twigs of swamp alder burrs, pretty 
ferns and deeply veined leaves for stamping outfits, and 
plenty of acorns, burdock burrs, juniper buds, fir cones and 
the curious winged seeds of the river maple for decoration, to 
bead and trim the edges of plates and platters after their 
elaborate stamping from rim to rim, and a Aaéfu/ of old tin 
spice boxes and acorn cups, the iron buckles of a superan- 
uated harness, and the scalloped rims of the worn out little 
wheels of a disabled mower for cake cutters and a big “ splat” 
of clay, rainy days can be made brimful of good times for 
little, shut-in children, 

—Clarissa Potter. 


THE 00ZY OORNER. 

We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner”’ department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer 


NOTA BENE. 

“Wigwam” and “C. R. M.” will find the non-appearance of 
their inquiries in this department accounted for in the first 
paragraph at the head of this page.—Zditor Goop HOUvsE- 
KEEPING. 


PICKLED ONIONS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will some one give mea rule for pickled onions that will look 
light colored like “ Cross & Blackwell’s.” A. M. B. 
ExeEtTER, N. H. 


FREEZING WATERMELONS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one of your numerous correspondents give directions 
how to freeze watermelons, and how the pulp is prepared, whether 
by scraping or otherwise and oblige a subscriber? M. R. H. 

HARTFORD, CT. 


WANTS TO KNOW. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

A soapstone griddle has just been sent to me. I had never seen 
one before and they are very uncommon here, so that I should like 
to know to what use it can be put beside frying pancakes. Whether 
it should be greased or not, and how it should be washed and kept 
in good order. In fact any and every sort of information on the 
subject would be welcome to IGNORAMUS. 

MANITOBA, CAN. 


‘““STRINGY” WELSH RAREBITS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will Miss Parloa, or some one who knows, tell me why a Welsh 
Rarebit will be s¢rimgy sometimes, and at other times perfectly 
smooth when I seem to make them exactly alike. Sometimes when 
I add the beer to the cheese it does not assimilate and melt evenly, 
but the beer seems to leave the cheese it will not unite. Do I add 
too much beer? Economy. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WILL SOME ONE TELL HOW TO DO IT? 

Lduor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I see every one comes to you in their troubles, so please help me 
a little. How can I manage to keep house on ten dollars a week? 
We are a family of two grown people and a little girl three years 
old. I have to keep the table and pay a servant three dollars a 
week and find it hard work with only ten dollars to do it; can 
you give a few little dishes for lunch easy to prepare? I am to have 
my husband’s mother to visit us and expect to have more trouble 
with lunch than any other meal, especially as my allowance cannot 
be increased. How many pounds of sugar and butter should a 
family of our size consume in a week? Do please help mea little 
and I will be forever thankful. J. M. K. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


CROTON BUGS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I see in Goop HouUSEKEEPING dated June 22, that J. G. B., 
Toronto, Georgia, is annoyed by the “Croton Bug.” Before 
coming South I was much annoyed by them and was recommended 
to use, one teaspoonful of powdered borax to two of granulated 
sugar. I used only borax and found it stupified them. I then 
added the sugar and found it killed them all and I got quite rid of 
them. I made a kind of whitewash of it by mixing with water, 
with which I painted all the spaces in my kitchen table as they 
hidinthem. Other times I poured boiling hot water over anything 
that would stand it and scalded them out, but I found the borax 
and sugar quite sufficient, it is also good for flies or any kind of 
beetle. E. L. H, 

SAVANNAH, GA, 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


194.—UNFORGOTTEN HEROES. 


The Puzzle Poem, “ Unforgotten Heroes,” printed in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING No. 106—May 25—has had a wide reading and 
much searching among its lines for the fifty Hidden Heroes. 
Lancaster, Pa., sent a response with a postmark of May 20; Free- 
port, Ill., Buffalo, N. Y., Elmira, N. Y., Hudson, N. Y., Jamaica 
Plains, Mass., Dayton, Ohio, and Westfield, Mass., sent responses 
bearing the postmark of May 21, the two latter being the first cor- 
rect replies, Westfield being marked 9 a. m. and Dayton 4.30 p. m. 
Responses from Madison, Dakota, Valatie, N. Y., bear the post- 
mark of May 22, and from Boston and Salem, Mass., of the 23d; 
Woodstock, Vt., and Lawrence Mass., May 24; Salinas, Cal., 
Centralia, W. T., and Winchendon, Mass., May 31. These selec- 
tions are taken at random from the mass of returns received, as 
evidence that GoopD HOUSEKEEPING is carefully mailed with the 
purpose of having it reach all its subscribers as near as may be at 
the same time. 

Frances Fowler of Westfield, Mass., takes the first prize and 
Mrs. Ada Britton of Dayton, Ohio, the second, Emily C. Upton of 
Amherst, Mass. sending a correct list later. These three were the 
only correct responses received. The largest number of errors 
was eleven, the smallest one, and there were a goodly number 
who “ came within one of it.” 

Puzzle 196—“ Fourth of July Address ”—has not been so fort- 
unate, as up to the present writing no correct response has been 
received, although all the hidden names have been found by some 
one or another of the searchers, but no one has sent a correct and 
complete list of all the names. The Hidden Generals will be 
brought out of their hidings in the next issue of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, and in the meantime there will be opportunity for any 
one who chooses to do so, to “ try again.” 

Following is the Unforgotten Hero verse, as originally printed. 
with the names of the Heroes annexed : 


UNFORGOTTEN HEROES. 


Since the fearful conflict ended, another year has passed ; 

Among the heroes laid at rest more names must now be classed, 

The names of those who bravely fought, their country’s fame to save, 
Beside their comrades now enrolled, rest in the silent grave. 

A retrospect now let us take since war’s fierce strife begun, 

When shot and shell such havoc made, far back in ’sixty-one. 

In “Quiet Hours ”’ let memory dwell, that time may backward turn, 
While angry thoughts in angry hearts no longer fiercely burn. 


No North no South divided, let us honor those who fell 

And once again in halting verse the old, old story tell. 

Turn backward to Antietam where so many life resigned, 

And amid these hidden meanings, their names and honors find. 

A conjunction, and to wander, and the shining orb of day 

Names one, who, wounded at Glendale, held Southern hosts at bay. (1) 
An offshoot or division, plainly shows the name of one 

Who fell as day was ending, at the setting of the sun. (2) 


Take the possessive of a man, then add a battle-ground, 

And the name of one who fell while yet the day seemed lost, is found. (3) 
Again, the name of one that strong or downright signifies, 

And who, within a hero’s grave in dreamless slumber lies. (4) 

An obstruction, and a kind of earth, will give to us the name 

Of one whose errors should not keep from him a soldier’s fame. (5) 
Now buildings found upon a farm, can easily be read 

As one who on Antietam’s field was numbered with the dead. (6) 


The second battle of Bull Run—a sorry day for those 
Who fought and fell, but always with their faces to the foes; 

A pair of horses, young ones, a brigade commander names, 

Who was numbered with the killed or lost in one of Pope’s campaigns. (7) 
A vowel, and to study, a conjunction that denies— 

With thousands of his comrades, ’neath the greensward sleeping lies. (8) 
The bloody field of Gettysburg will ne’er forgotten be, 
Though centuries may onward roll, ’twill live in history. 


And here we find among the slain—all honor to their names— 
Each in the war’s sad history a place of honor claims. 

A story, and two-thirds of for, from Pennsylvania came, 

A well-known trade will just as well supply to us his name. (9) 
A useless plant one other names, who bravely fought and fell 

A victim to war’s rude alarms, who died ’mid shot and shell. (10) 
While fighting for the stars and bars, we find a precious stone, 
Who for the error he had made, did with his life atone. (11) 


Three-masted ships, then add a vale, then we may clearly spell 
Another name of one who in that awful battle fell. (12) 

Then to equip, part of the head, add that which means a place 
And find the name of one who in their ranks then left a space. (13) 
The battle of the Wilderness counts up its horde of slain ; 

Full fourteen thousand lost their lives, but lost them not in vain. 
All day the storm of battle o’er the plain and valley swept, 

All night the stars in heaven o’er the slain sad vigil kept. 


Some parts of ammunition find, and merit to them add— 

The name thus formed is that of one who gave that which he had 
Of wealth and civic honors, all that men hold best and bright, 

He gave them all in fighting for his country and the right. (14) 

A coarse grass, with part of a lamp united will express 

The name of one who also fell within the Wilderness. (15) 

A stick or cane first find, then add a shallow piece of water 

And find the name of one who fell amid this scene of slaughter. (16) 


The mist which o’er the battle hung, adds one more to the list, 

Who when the roll again was called, was reckoned ’mong the missed. (17) 
A guard before an army names another, who, that day 

Came to his death while fighting ’gainst the blue, and with the gray. (18) 
A Southern plant then follows as the name of one most true, 

Who fell, not fighting with the gray, but nobly with the blue. (19) 

Then night closed slowly round them—night so holy and so calm, 

And the moonbeams quelled the tumult, like the sound of prayer or psalm. 


Stone River claimed its victims; at this gathering of the clans 
The Northern troops commanded were by gallant Rosecrans. 

A small, fleet-footed animal, a circle, and a weight, 

Will give the name of one who there met an untimely fate. (20) 

A legal deed, and certain plants, will, if correctly blended, 

Name us another, who that day his life in battle ended. (21) 
Refreshing showers will form the name of one the South then lost, 
Dying as the wave of battle, like the ocean, fiercely tossed. (22) 


Turn to another page of this sad history and find 

A name which deeds of valor never fails to call to mind. 

A luscious pear expresses it, and at Port Hudson’s fight, 

The only mounted man was he, they say, for miles in sight. (23) 

A measure (plural), and true merit, name a hero brave, 

One of the first to give his life, his country he might save. 

Sudden death had touched him gently, he lay as if in sleep, 

’Twas a sleep that knows no waking—a slumber, calm and deep. (24) 


Part of a chain, and forward, form a name revered by all,— 
The hand of an assassin caused this mighty man to fall, (25) 
The nation wept as it did not until in after years, 

A name that signifies to give, again called forth its tears. (26) 
Half of a garret, added to a tract or piece of land 

Gives us another stricken by a coward’s brutal hand. (27) 
Another who outlived the war was well-beloved by all ; 

A wine and a boy’s nickname, doth this hero’s name recall. (28) 


At Harper’s Ferry, even when a flag of truce was shown, 

Fell one whose name by distance, is most easily made known, (29) 
We call to mind the name of one who fought a valiant fight ; 

To catch, and then do wrong, will best express his name aright. (30) 
Fair Oaks, another battle field, adds to the list of dead 

Who, by their brave commanders, on to victory were led. 

Among the host who wore the gray, was one who gave his life— 

A sacrifice to war’s demands, to war’s unhallowed strife ; 


Not heavy, and a measure plainly brings his name to sight, 

He died for a mistaken cause, though he believed it right. (31) 

A cover for the head oi man, with heavy weight combined, 

Names one who for the stars and bars, his hopes in life resigned. (32) 
An inlet of the sea, first seek, with meadow land combined, 

A gallant Northern officer will quickly call to mind. (33) 

Find drive or thrust and then a body of salt water add, 

Complete you have a hero’s death, as sudden "twas as sad. (34) 


Another gallant officer whose name can best be told 

By waving grain, a mongrel dog (a kind not overbold). (35) 
Another name this brings to mind, a hero of some note, 

Best find it thinking of the man who wears a dusty coat. (3¢) 
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At Petersburg a soldier fell who served for years with glory, 
To mingle, signifies his name, and history tells his story. (37) 
Cold Harbor added to the list of our historic dead, 

One name is represented by a carrier ’tis said. (38) 


Another Colonel from New York’s well represented State, 

His name is shown by what all printers over all things hate. (39) 
At Cedar Creek the loss was great, among them find one name, 
To offer, and not sick, combined, will form for you the same. (40) 
A name that long will honored be throughout our fertile land, 

Its owner led to victory a noble little band. 

Take half of custom ; of a term take part, then will appear 

A man of noble courage, one without a thought of fear. (41) 


Sabine Cross roads, secluded spot, adds two names to the roll ; 
Five-sevenths of a forward move names one who passed the goal. (42) 
The other name is but a film across the hero’s eyes 

As his comrades stand beside him helpless, watch him as he dies. (43) 
Port Hudson was another scene of carnage and fierce strife 

That showed the trifling value often placed on human life. 

A portion of the raiment worn by monks, in plural form, 

Names one of courage high and grand, of friendship true and warm. (44) 


Not far away another fell, distress will well imply 

His name, so said his comrades as they sadly watched him die. (45) 
At Pittsburg Landing fell a man his country ill could spare, 

A fence discover, add a card, his name discover there. (46) 

At Gainesville fell a hero, a noble father’s son ; 

A membrane, and to move, combined will form the name of one 

So woven into history ’twill not forgotten be 

So long as floats our banner o’er the brave and o’er the free. (47) 


An interjection of contempt the name will quickly tell , 
Who ’mid a shower of hand grenades, for right and freedom fell. (48) 
A money drawer, lodge of a beast, correctly placed, will yield 

The name of one who met his death upon Chantilly’s field. (49) 

A motion of the water tells the name of one who laid 

His life down for his country, leading on a brave brigade. (50) 

And slowly passed the golden hours of that bright August day 

While on that field of carnage all the dead unburied lay. 


Of this half hundred we have culled from war’s historic pages, 

Are names to not forgotten be in ages after ages, 

While some less widely known, who died, unheralded by fame, 

Yet stand enrolled upon the list of heroes all the same. 

For aching hearts yearned for them in that hour of sorest need 
Though they felt that death was holy, and it sanctified the deed. 
And if they wore the blue or gray, they fought as they deemed best, 
They nobly fought, they gave their lives,—we leave them to their rest. 


ANSWERS TO “ UNFORGOTTEN HEROES.” 


1. Anderson. 18. Pickett. 35- Riker. 
2. Branch. 19. Rice. : 36. Miller. 
3. Mansfield. 20. Harrington. 37- Mix. 

4. Stark. 21. Williams. 38. Porter. 
5. Barclay. 22. Rains. 39. Pye. 

6. Barnes. 23. Bartlett. 40. Bidwell. 
7. Koltes. 24. Ellsworth. 41. Custer. 
8. O’Connor. 25. Lincoln. 42. Vance. 
9. Taylor. 26. Grant. 43. Webb. 
10. Weed. 27. Garfield. 44. Cowles. 
11. Garnett. 28. Sheridan. 45. Payne. 
12. Barksdale. 29. Miles. 46. Wallace. 
13. Armistead. 30. Hooker. 47. Webster. 
14. Wadsworth. 31. Lightfoot. 48. Shaw. 
15. Sedgwick. 32. Hatton. 49. Tilden. 
16. Stafford. 33- Bailey. 50. Eddy. 
17. Hayes. 34. Ramsey. 


203.—A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 
VIII. 

1. A famous maker of tapestry. ge 

2. God’s first temple. : 

3. Made by a bell. 

4. His name is suggested by the signing of the Magna Charta. 
5. A very quiet elevation of land. 

6. An elevation of land unconfined. 

7. Aking who “in the seventh and eighth crusades the sacred 
emblem bore.” 

8. A part of a shoe, and where it ought to be. 


9. To the foreign husband of an English Queen add a solemn 
‘service of the Catholic church, and a celebrated garden. 

10. The first Plantagenet, and.an entrance double. 

11. Made by people who cannot write, a girl’s name, a part of 
the body, and still a second part of the body. 

12. Something that farmers do, a cured meat, and approached. 

13. A fort surrendered to the French in the French and Indian 
war, Sairy Gamp’s mysterious friend, and the relation which 
James I bore to Mary Queen of Scots. 


204.—THE PUZZLER’S CHESS-BOARD. 


a the in’ |round| of 


ly days | bound| ere me 


other | oft | chain | brings} mem 


me | night | slum | light | still 


ber’s the | fond | ory has 


The player, in moving from square to square over the puzzle- 
board, will do his best to convert these disjointed syllables into a 
stanza of poetry. What is the stanza, and who was its author? 


205.—DIAMOND. 
A consonant. x 
Aun accompanimeat to a fire-place. SS 
A gentleman who carries arms. 
“ Just from China.” 
A consonant. x 
“ REx.” 
206.—A BIT OF INFORMATION. 
Yyur. PATHOS. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC., 
(Printed in Goop HousEKEEPING No. 108.) 


197.—CHARADE. 
Answer—t. Mi-stake. 2. Mis-take. 3. Mist-ake. 4. Mistake. 


198.—ENIGMA. 
Answer—1. Dog. 2. King. 3. Goose. 4. Sheep. 5. Soup. 
The whole—Goop HouSsEKEEPING. 


199.—LADDER. 
Answer— 
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200.—WHO IS HE? 
Answer—The fisherman. 


201.—FRACTIONS. 
Answer—Chair. 


THE QUICK WITTED HEARD FROM. 

A. Maude Robinson of Kennebunk, Me., “S. J. B.” of Conway, 
N. H., Mrs. Emma A. Meade of Centralia, W. Va., and Mrs. H. 
K. Baker of Brownfield, Me., each correctly answer No. 498, and 
“S.J. B.” adds, in connection with her answer, “It is of no use, 
Goop HousEKEEPING cannot be hidden; it will ever hold its place 
in the front ranks.” The three last-named quick-witted corres- 
pondents also send correct answers to No. 201. Mrs. Meade alone 
brought to light “ Mistake ” (No. 197), and “ Fisherman” (No. 200), 
but says she could “ not make the rounds of the Ladder (No. 199) 
fitin the sides” she had selected. Ella S. Hartwell of Salinas, 
Cal., has accomplished the lesson in “ Fractions,” No, 201. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., JULY 20, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouseKkgEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HousEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul ; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All\ contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in’any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 


uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. Ad] manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The opening chapter of Catherine Owen’s new series, “ Helps 
for Young Housekeepers Over the Hill of Difficulty,” gives evi- 
dence of good things to come in the succeeding chapters, and indi- 
cates the practical and helpful character of the papers. 

Jean Gray has some very interesting things to say about salads 
—one of the fine arts of housekeeping. 

In the proverbial philosophy of the universal Yankee nation, it 
has been regarded as the last expression of inexcusable ignorance 
not to know beans. It is easily possible, however, that even in 
this country of infinite attainments of knowledge there may be 
some whose teaching on this fundamental and essential subject 
has not been altogether adequate or exhaustive; there may be 
some little point relating to the use and benefit of this rich re- 
source for brain, brawn, and bone respecting which a little touch- 
ing-up would do no harm. So we commend the first prize paper 
on Beans to the careful reading of all. The acquaintance with 
beans which it betrays is surely not superficial. 

There are more ways than one of spending a summer vacation. 
How many would find pleasure and profit in spending it in the way 
Cuno Vidall tells about? 

A vote of thanks will be unanimously tendered to Dorothy Nel- 
son for her suggestions in the way of a pansy party. It will be 
“just the thing” for many occasions, and a bright mind can easily 
extend the plan to other things. 

It will be pickling time pretty soon. Mrs. Mary J. Ashton’s 
paper on “ Pickles ” is full of usefulness for the work of the coming 
weeks. 

There are, in the words of the school-boy, a great many kinds of 
lists. For instance, Goop HOUSEKEEPING has a very long list of 
subscribers, and every one of them will be benefited by reading 
what Ruth Robbins says about another kind of lists which she 
commends as useful to good housekeepers. A list is a sort of a 
safe anchorage, on land, though it is another thing at sea; but 
housekeepers will not be at sea if they keep careful lists—at least 
so Ruth thinks. Try it and see. 

Mrs. E. B. Hale makes an able plea for “useless knowledge.” 
We shall see less of useless knowledge when we understand better 
the real use of knowledge. 

There is a charming story of some silver spoons and what be- 
came of them. It is not exactly a detective story. 

We need not enumerate in detail. Good things abound on every 
page, and a good thing that will receive sharp attention is the 
answer to the “ Unforgotten Heroes” puzzle. 

In this fine summer weather every number of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING is a picnic that all can enjoy. 


FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT. 

In 50 years the household has come out of darkness into light. 
There were no machine made pins with firm heads a half century 
ago. There were no envelopes, no postage stamps, no blotting 
paper and no steel pens fit to use. The housekeeper had no 
canned fruits, meats and vegetables. She could get no condensed 
milk, no cocoa and but little chocolate. Fire was kindled with the 
tinder box and candles and pipes were usually lighted with live 
coals from the fire place. Tomatoes were not eaten, and neither 
ice nor refrigerator were known in domestic life. 

No photograph of any kind had ever been taken; garden hose 
and waterproof garments were unknown, and overshoes were but 
just thought of 50 years ago. Cooling soda water and ice cream 
were not at hand, sewing was done by hand and household linen 
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was spun and woven at home. There was no gas or electric light 
nor kerosene. Whale oil and tallow candles were the sole reliance 
for light. Coal was hardly known and wood was everybody’s fuel. 

Table forks were made of steel and had but two prongs. Every- 
body put food into his mouth with his knife and the bandanna was 
the predecessor of the napkin. No one had thought of an indi- 
vidual butter plate and stoves were a rarity. The news of the day 
was a long time in being disseminated among the people, for the 
newspapers were scarce and unenterprising and published hardly 
any but political news, and this had to come by slow stage coach, 
for the telegraph and the railroad had hardly come into being. 

“ The good old times ” sounds a great deal better in sentiment 
than in reality. They were never so good that any one would now 
want to exchange the present for them; and as good as the 
present is, there is a future upon which we are rushing that offers 
to the imagination all the splendors of the fancy. 


HELPS TO YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 

The Dixon, IIl., Su in a late issue speaks as follows of Cather- 
ine Owen’s New Serial, the first installment of which appears in 
this issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. “ The new serial by Cather- 
ine Owen which is soon to begin in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, will 
be entitled ‘Helps to Young Housekeepers over the Hill of 
Difficulty.’ The title is a promise of help where help is often most 
sorely needed, and the name of the writer is a guaranty that the 
help will be really helpful, encouraging and strength-giving. Mrs. 
Owen not only knows the difficulties that lie in the path of the 
young housekeeper, and the way to surmount or remove them, 
but she has a happy way of writing about them so that she does 
not seem to be dealing in theories and generalities, but in 
actualities and practical things. No writer on housekeeping topics 
has had greater success in furnishing more of what is actually 
needed in the way of instruction, and her books have the value of 
standard housekeeping text-books.” 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Choice Cookery. 

Catherine Owen, whose writings are standard authority in all 
departments of household economy, has‘ published another volume 
which will be gladly added to the library of her housekeeping 
books. It is entitled “Choice Cookery,” and is made up from 
chapters first published in Harper’s Bazar. Mrs. Owen explains 
that it “is not intended for households that have to study economy, 
except where economy isa relative term; where, perhaps, the 
housekeeper could easily spend a dollar for the materials of a 
luxury, but could not spend the four or five dollars a caterer would 
charge.” Under this limitation this book will find a wide field of 
usefulness. It thoroughly covers the ground indicated by its 
title, and the hope of the writer seems sure to be realized “ that the 
copious details and simplification of matters will enable those who 
have already achieved success in the plainer branches of cookery 
to venture further and realize for themselves that it is only the 
‘first step that costs.’” The book is neatly printed on tinted 
paper, and carefully indexed. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A Sevenfold Trouble. 

“ Pansy and Her Friends” are set down as the authors of this 
very attractive story. There are seven of the authors, and each 
wrote four chapters, “Pansy” herself planning and guiding the 
work and doing her share of it. Among the others are Mrs. C. M. 
Livingston, Grace Livingston and Faye Huntington. Written in 
such a way, the name might easily be guessed to be the trouble the 
writers got into in trying to make their stories agree, but that is not 
so. The parts of the story are neatly joined, and though the seams 
show in many places, and there are many little hiatuses, it reads 
smoothly enough, for the most part, and is truly a “ Pansy ” story 


all through. The “ sevenfold trouble” befell a family who lived 
at cross purposes and lacked the uplifting and uniting influence of 
the Christian religion. They found their way out of the trouble 
by being in various ways brought to Christ. The trouble they 
were in is precisely like that which makes more or less misery and 
unhappiness in almost every household, generally more, and the 
story, which is a true one, is just what the young and old of all 
households need to read to give themaclue to the peace and 
happiness that is so easily within their reach if their eyes were only 
open to the way of it. Boston: D. Lothrop Compay. Price $1.50 
Singing and Working. 

Mrs. J. B. Romer, superintendent of the industrial schools of the 
Home for the Friendless at New York, and the publisher of a very 
useful series of cooking lesson cards for use in couking schools, 
has compiled a little book of “ Cooking and Sewing Songs and 
Recitations for Industrial and Mission Schools.” The songs are 
such as have been used in the classes under her management and 
in connection with the cooking lesson cards, and Mrs. Romer says 
that she has found them very helpful and inspiring, and that “the 
children sing them with delight, not only in their classes, but at 
play and in their homes.” They certainly have a very attractive 
look. Most of them are ingeniously calculated to enforce and fix 
in the mind the lessons taught, the modes of work, etc., and they 
are set to popular and catching airs, “ Fair Harvard,” “ Billy 
Boy,” “ Lightly Row,” “ Jingle Bells,” “ Little Buttercup,” “John 
Brown’s Body,” “ The Campbells are Coming,” and many other 
melodies being used, besides several jolly college airs including 
the famous “ Co-ca-che-lunk.” The words of many of them are 
written by the well-known sweet singer Miss Fannie J. Crosby, and 
many others by Mrs. F. G. Burroughs. The book is put in flexible 
covers. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 


The Little Red Shop. 

“One of the brightest and breeziest stories for boys and girls 
that has been published for many a month,” says the publishers’ 
announcement, and itis not an exaggeration. It is one of those 
young people’s books that grown-up folks become fascinated with 
by reason of its freshness and brightness and the naturalness of 
the fictitious young folks that figure in it, and of the things that 
they do and say. It is calculated to set young people’s minds 
strongly in the direction of thrift and self-helpfulness, and relates 
how four children whose father is dead started a little “store” in 
order to help their mother, and how it and they grew together to 
greater and better things. Margaret Sidney is the author, and it 
is well-planned and well-written. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 
Price $1. 


Howells’s Farces. 

Admirers of W. D. Howells’s light writing will be pleased to see 
this pleasant series of farcesin book-form. The volume bears the 
title, ““ The Mouse-Trap and other Farces,” and the contents are 
“ The Garroters,” “ Five O’clock Tea,” “ The Mouse-Trap,” and 
“ A Likely Story.” The collection together forms a sort of novel- 
ette, with about as much plot or strength as is usually found in Mr. 
Howells’s novels, and rather more of real interest. Mr. Howells 
is much better in these lighter movements than in his more pre- 
tentious efforts. Their airy pleasing satire suits his style, and 
gives his work a more finished aspect, conveying the impression 
that he has succeeded in accomplishing the purpose with which 
he set out. The book affords a charming resource for idle hours. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A La Mode Cookery. 

Mrs. Harriet A. DeSalis enjoys a reputation as one having 
authority in matters pertaining:to all kinds of a /a mode cookery, 
and her series of “a /a mode” recipe books are highly valued. 
“ Puddings and Pastry a /a Mode” is the latest published in the 
series and the author announces that this, with a companion 
volume, “ Cakes and Confections,” will finish the list. They 
make an excellent set of handbooks for their purpose—not adapted, 
of course, to the necessities of families of small means, though not 
all the recipes are beyond the reach of economical housekeepers. 
New York : Longmans, Green & Co. Price, 60 cents, 
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HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


TO ** PERPLEXED HOUSEKEEPER.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 


For a family of eight persons, which includes two servants, a com- 
fortable table with many luxuries can be set, for a hundred dollars a 
month. A good way forany housekeeper to do, whether experi- 
enced or not, is to make a division of the money allowed for food, 
into weekly portions allowing so much for meat, so much for 
groceries, etc., where one’s income is a fixed amount, this method 
saves much trouble, and if a careful account is kept, avoids the 
danger of incurring debts. The meat bill fora family of eight 
should be about $6, groceries not over $8, vegetables and fruit $6, 
ice, 75 cents per week and gas bills $1.50, making a total of $22,75 
per week, which is an ample allowance. Where the mistress is 
experienced and looks carefully after her household, a family of 
eight can be well fed on $2 apiece a week, or $16 for all. Some 
luxuries can be indulged in and every necessary thing supplied, 
and that too in the city where every thing used, has to be brought 
in. This I know by actual experience. 

Servants’ wages vary, but $30 per month would be sufficient to 
pay two, thus leaving $170 for clothing and other expenses. A 
division of this money can be determined only by the one familiar 
with the surroundings and necessities of each member of the 
family. “ As to being .over-ruled by the servants,” that is a mis- 
fortune which befalls the majority of housekeepers. An ignorant 
mistress suffers more, because she cannot intelligently direct, and 
servants are very quick to take advantage, but if the “ perplexed ” 
one enjoys the blessing of health, a few months experience will 
greatly lessen the trials and annoyances to which one is always 
subject, when dependent upon the labors of others. I would 
earnestly recommend this prospective housekeeper to secure all 
the numbers of that valuable magazine, GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
knowing that from it she would continually obtain most invalu- 
able aid. Ww. 

NEWARK, N. J. 


POEM FOR SMOKERS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Your correspondent’s request for a poem on the use of tobacco 
calls to my mind an old one which runs: 
Tobacco is an Indian weed 
And from the devil doth proceed. 
It picks your pockets, burns your clothes, 


And makes a chimney of your nose. 


I do not remember whether there were any more stanzas. 
Perhaps the following very pretty thing by Ralph Erskine would | 
suit a spiritually-minded smoker better : 


PART I. 


This Indian weed now wither’d quite, 
Though green at noon, cut down at night 
Shows by decay! 
All flesh is hay. 
Thus think and smoke tobacco. 


The pipe, so lily like and weak, 
Does thus thy mortal state bespeak. 
Thou art ev’n such, 

Gone with a touch. 
Thus think and smoke tobacco. 


And when the smoke ascends on high, 
Then thou behold’st the vanity 
Of worldly stuff, 
Gone with a puff. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


And when the pipe grows foul within, 
Think on thy soul defiled with sin; 
For then the fire 
It does require. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


And seest the ashes cast away ; 
Then to thyself thou mayest say, 
That to the dust 

Return thou must. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco, 


PART II. 
Was this small plant for thee cut down? 
So was the plant of great renown; 
Which mercy sends 
For nobler ends. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


Doth juice medicinal proceed 

From such a naughty foreign weed? 
Then what’s the powe 
Of Jesse’s flower! 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 
The promise, like the pipe, inlays, 
And by the mouth of faith conveys 

What virtue flows 
From Sharon’s rose. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


In vain th’ unlighted pipe you blow ; 
Your pains in outward means are so, 
Till heavenly fire. 
The heart inspire. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


The smoke, like burning incense tow’rs 
So should a praying heart of yours, 
With ardent cries, 
Surmount the skies. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs. Duvu DEAN, 


A QUESTION FOR PRESENT DAY SOLOMONS. 
Eaitor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Where shall I go for advice if not to the journal which goes 
into the homes of the world and is continually dealing with such 
problems now vexing me, but which seemingly, never has any- 
thing just suited to the case in hand. How best to bring up my 
little boy without the use of the whip. He is two years old, is just 
able to say “ Papa’s boy,” practically he does not talk, is bright, 
very active, will run and get things for you when he understands 
what you want, but he will scarcely do anything when told, if he 
doesn’t want to, without a showing of the whip. For example, 
will not be dressed in the morning, until he is threatened and the 


| whip shown; told to sit on the step and not run in the street, or 


he will be brought in the house (which is a deprivation ) he will sit 
a little while and then run in the street, under, perhaps, a horses 
feet; told not to meddle with the hydrant and he does it, neither 
coaxing, cajoling nor whipping seems to have any lasting effect, 
he will do the same thing the next hour. It cannot be said he 
does not understand, I am positive of this. Now one does not 


| like to use the whip to enforce obedience, but this comes the 
| nearest to making him obey, but what are we to do, for both self 


and wife are at our wits ends. Must he be allowed to do as he 
likes now? Will all this disappear when he becomes able to talk ? 
How shall we manage him? Will you either publish this fora 
consensus of advice or put it into the hands of those who deal 
directly with such questions, and who may, perhaps, take it as the 
basis of an essay on child training, so that I may have a practical 
answer to a question that is giving me a good deal of concern, and 
I have little doubt I shall not be the only one who will be benefited 
by the same. O. B. H. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING still retains the prestige among that 
class of publications, which it gained so rapidly after its first issue. 


| Maryland Farmer. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is so good, and growing better all the 


| time, that those who are accustomed to it wonder how they ever 
| got along without it—Chicago Advance. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is as near perfection as capital and skill 
can approach, in the matter of a publication for the matron ofa 
family. Details of every-day domestic affairs can be learned here, 
that will be of use through life.—Lowell, (Mass.) Vox Populi, 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


WHEN THE SILK IS ON THE CORN. 


The geese were flying southward 
And the clouds were hanging low, 
The leafless boughs were shivering 
As they chattered of the snow; 
And the frost was in our faces 
As we said good-by that morn, 
But you promised, sweet, to wed me, 
When the silk was on the corn. 


’Neath the naked boughs we parted, 
In the autumn cold and gray; | 
But the winter’s reign is over 
And ’tis now the pleasant May. 
And I know you’re slyly watching 
Each evening and each morn, 
Where the tender husk is bursting 
And the silk is on the corn. 


There are sweet, contented whisperings 
Now among the tossing trees, 
For the spring has come to crown them 
And has brought them back their leaves. 
And my crown of love is waiting, 
Where, some sunny, summer morn, 
I will claim my queen, my darling, 
When the silk is on the corn. 
—Farm and Fireside. 


THAT JUNE-TIDE IN THE MORNING. 


The boat went out with the ebb to sea, 
That June-tide in the morning. 

My bonny boys waved their hands to me, 
That June-tide in the morning. 

I stoo«l and watched them from the door, 

My bonny, brave boys came back no more, 
That June-tide in the morning. 


The sun shone bright and the wind was low, 
That June-tide in the morning; 

And I kissed them ere I bade them go, 
That June-tide in the morning. 

The leaves were young upon the vine 

When my boys’ warm lips were pressed to mine, 
That June-tide in the morning. 


I watched the boat as it left the bay, 

That June-tide in the morning ; 
And ever until my latest day 

That June-tide in the morning 
Comes back to me when the skies are clear, 
And the roses bloom; yet I felt no fear, 

That June-tide in the morning. 


A mist came up and it hid the sea, 

That June-tide in the morning; 
Little I thought what awaited me, 

That June-tide in the morning. 
How those lips had been pressed to mine, 
On earth for the last time pressed to mine, 

That June-tide in the morning. 


The rising tide brought them home no more, 
That June-tide in the morning. 

Ere noon the boat drifted safe ashore, 
That June-tide in the morning. 

The mist had hidden the Dead Man’s rock, 

And never a boat could withstand its shock, 
No matter how fair the morning. 


They found their grave in the great North Sea, 
That June-tide in the morning, 
My boys that came never back to me, 
That June-tide in the morning. 
Yet the waves were stilled and the wind was low, 
Thank God we kissed ere I let them go, 
That June-tide in the morning. 


BLACKBERRY BLOSSOMS. 
From a thicket in the corner of zig-zag fence 
Where the succulent pokeberry stalks uprear, 
With sassafras and sumach in a wild growth 
dense, 
The blackberry blossoms through the brown 
rails peer, 
With dewdrops shining on their long, white 
sprays, 
Where the yellow bee buzzes and the redbird 
flies, 
They marvel at the world and its new-found 
ways, 
With innocent wonder in their wild, sweet eyes. 
Magnolias are white, 
And roses are bright, 
’ And many there be that love them ; 
But with dew-besprinkled faces 
And wildwood graces, 
Oh, the blackberry blossoms are above them. 


When the pine boughs are swinging in the soft 
May breeze, 
And bumble-bees are boasting of their spring- 
tide gain, 
And the mockbird is singing out his happiest 
glees 
To the cotton-tailed rabbit in the bend of the 
lane; 
They lean their faces on the moss-grown rails 
And listen to the melody the mockbird weaves ; 
While the lizards go a-darting with their trem- 
bling tails 
Like slim long shuttles through the last year’s 
leaves. 
Chrysanthemums are fair, 
And orchids are rare, 
And many there be that love them ; 
* But with dew-besprinkled faces 
And wildwood graces, 
Oh, the blackberry blossoms are above them. 
—Samuel Minturn Peck. 


THE BLACKSMITH AND THE DAISY. 

Among the daisies she nestled down, 
And plucking one tiny bud, 

She peeped through her lashes of hazel brown 
At its beautiful crimson hood, 

Then shaking the dew from its bonny head, 
She lifted it up to her lips, 

And whispered his name with a cheek as red 
As the bloom on its fragrant tips. 


“T love, I love!’? and her voice grew bland 


As the breeze from the gentle south; 
“*T love, I love! ’’—but a strong brown hand 
Was laid on her smiling mouth. 
“You love, you love!” and the brown hand 
twined 
Through the waves of her sunny hair ; 
“They love, they love! ’’ sang the tell-tale wind, 
Through the locks of the whispering pair. 


The shy wee daisy was borne away 
From the fluttering girlish breast, 

And the rough smith smiled as it coyly lay 
In the crease of his open vest, 

As though it were gracing the loneliest place 
In the forge where he gaily toiled; 

It smiled through the smoke with its sweet 

round face, 

Till its leaves were all smeared and soiled. 


Up went his sledge with a right good-will, 
Then down with a merry clang; 

Louder, and louder, and louder still, 
As he whistled the tunes she sang. 

He tossed his crisp locks as he fondly cried : 
“* How happy this toiling will be, 

When you, love, are tending our own ingleside, 


—-The Academy. 


‘* Through the lights and shadows of forty years 
I see you with wrinkled brow; 

Ah, lovelier far! though your face appears 
More grave and more thoughtful than now. 

I steal to the window, and softly tap, 

While you smile in your low rush-chair, 

In your modest kerchief, your snow-white cap, 
And your halo of dear gray hair.” 


A rush of wind, and the daisy lay 
’Mid the dust on the smithy floor, 
Never to welcome the soft-eyed day, 
Or the song of the blackbird more. 
But the blacksmith lifted the faded thing, 
Saying: ‘Little I thought that this, 
The most common flower of the field, could bring 
Such a vision of perfect bliss.” 
—Chamber’s Journal. 
WANTED-—BY THE BABY. 
The baby, in its early stage, as baggage brings 
A list of wants, unchecked by age—a host of 
things. 
With powers likewise endowed, on which no 
checks are shown, 
Appointing him as crier loud to make them 
known. 


For piping up, as crier should, it ne’er doth fail 
That wants expressed by babies good do much 
avail. 


’T were vain the wants to specify upon his list, 
’T were pain to anything deny, or e’er resist. 


His clamor for the moon and stars, so far away, 
His hands but reach a nearer M/a-rs, that shines 
by day. 
With twinkling rays her eyes do gleam on him 
alone, 
And clearly see return the beam that’s in his 
own. 


Hitching his wagon to this star, as poets sings, 
For reins, his hands entangled are in her heart- 
strings. 


And though he smite with fists alway, and fierce 
commands, 
’Tis but a healing gift, his “‘ laying on of hands.” 


The sunshine on her face proclaims while in the 
traces, 

Her /ines are fallen (though as reins) in pleasant 
places, 


Wherein she sees this bridle-path to be the road 
The baby came, as wedding gift from God. 


And since none of the baby’s wants compare in 
size 

With that ove she so long has felt, and he sup- 
plies. 


She bids him cease to pitch so high his earthly 
bawl, 
Since man wants little here be—lo! gives baby 


all. 
—Boston Transcript. 


““TRULY RURAL.” 

The smell is sweet of growing wheat, 
When dimpling fields I see; 

And the lark’s song, the hill along, 
Is psalm of praise to me; 

The swaying reapers bend and swing, 
Amid the golden grain; 

I heard their songs who toil in throngs 
Around the harvest wain ; 

The quail’s low whistle softly calls 
Above the stubbied plain ; 

With royal nod the golden-rod 
Approves the sumac’s stain. 


And waiting, my darling, for me! 


—Unidentified, 
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